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An Advertiſement. 


He Later of the two follow- 
ing Dialogues is but apart 
| o. 4 Diſcourſe, conſiſting 
of ſome Conferences, whereof, that 
was neither the Firſt, nor the Leſt. 
This "twas thought fit the Reader 
ſhould have notice of, that he may 
the more eaſily gueſs upon what ac- 
count it is, that ſome Clauſes iz the 
firſt Page, ( and perhaps a few 0+ 
ther Paſſages elſewhere) contain 
ſomewhat that appears not altoge- 
ther the ſame it would have done, if 
there had beer no need to make any 
alteration at all in that Page, But 
becauſe, tho there was 4 connettion 
berween that Dialogue and the reft 
of the a from which "tis aſe. 
membered , yet it's dependency 
#pon the others , is not fo very 
great, but that the Publiſher Akers 
ghe divulping of it might be 
»ſefal and ſeaſonable: and there- 
fore finding that =D of Leifare, 


2 and 


and much Diffedence, made the Au- 
thor unwilling to reviſe, and part 
with the other Papers that accom- 
panied this which now comes forth ;; 
he prevail'd with him to ſuffer:qh 
Dialogue ta take its Fortune, w 
the Publiſhex hopes may be ſuch 
may incourage the Author to com- 
municate what he has further meadi- 
tated upon ſuch Subjects. 
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DISCOURSE 


- 


Things 


ABOVE 


R EASON: 


ENQUIRING, 


' Whether a Philoſopher ſhould 


admit there are any ſuch. 


The Speakers are, Sophronins, Fu- 
genius, Pyrocles, and T imothews, - 


 Euee. HE Seriouſheſs you 
yet retain in your 
| looks, and the po- 


ſure 1 we found you 
in at our entrance, makes me fear 


| theſe two Gentlemen and Iare un- 


B ſcaſonable 


ONS. 


(3) 
ſeaſonable intruders, that are ſo un- | 
happy as to diſturb your Meditati- | 


 Sopbron. Inſtead of doing that, | 
you will much promote them , if | 
you pleaſe to accqmpany me in | 
them : For the ſhbjebt that buſted 


my t 


Foy 


ghts is b&th id abſtruſe and 


ſo important, that it needs more 
than one to conſider it, and deſerves | 
that He ſhould be a far better con- | 
ſideref than TI, 'whothetefore muſt | 
think my {elf far lefs fit for that task | 


than you: 


Eug. 1 will puniſh the flattery of | 
theſe laſt words , by declining to | 
make any Return to 1t. | 


Pyrocl. And I, Gentlemen, to 
prevent the loſs of time and words | 
between yon, ſhall without farther * 
Ceremony ask Sophronias, what his | 
thoughts were employed about | 


z 
: 
f 


when we came 111. 


- 


Sophr. I was then mualipg upon & 


Subject, 


OO 


ooo co ST Wy 
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. | Subjett, that was newly propoſed. 


' tome by ourcommon Friend 4r0- 


| bjat, who would needs have my opi- 


nion, /Yhether, and if at all, how far, 


we may employ our reaſonings a- 
| boutthings that are aboye our Rea- 

| ſon, as Chriſtians grant ſome my- ' 
; ſteries of thew Religion to be. 


Euge. If, by things above Reaſon, 


| be meant only thoſe, that are undiſ- 
| Coverable by Reaſon without Reve- 
lation ; Iſhould not heſitate to fay, 
| that there may be divers things of 


| thatkind: For the free Decrees of 
. | God, and his determinations con- 


| cerning the Government of the 
| World,andthe futyre ſtate of man- 


| kiad (to name gow no others) are 


' things which no humaneReaſon can 


pry mto, but muft owe rhe funda- 
mental diſcovery it makes of them, 
to the Revelation of him ,: whoſe 
purpoſes they are. 
-  Butif, by things above Reaſon, be 
meant.ſuch, as though delivered in 
words, tree from darkneſs and Am- 
bguity, are not to be conceived, 
| B 2 and 
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and comprehended by our Rational 


Faculty, I ſhall freely confeſs; that | 
T ſcarce know what to ſay upon ſo | 


unuſual and ſublime a ſubject. 


Pyrocl. For my part,Gentlemen, 


e@AXRrS=rNz2 


I think it were very requiſite to be | 


ſure in the firſt place, that the ſub-- : 
ject of ourDiſcourles is not Chime- - 


rical, but that we can really know, 
that there are things we cannot 


| comprehend 3 though they be pro- | 


poſed to us in expreſſions no leſs | 


clear than ſuch, as would ſuffice to | 
make other things intelligible to | 


US. 


was putting my thoughts into ſome 
order, judg'd it unfit to conſider, 


either how one might know what | 
things were to be look'd on as above}. 
Reaſon, how far we may diſcourſe 


of them, or whether or no any ſu- 
ernaturally revealed Propofitions, 
fb aSDivinescall Articles of Faith, 
ought 


$ 
& 
| 


; 
, 
$ 


O- 
Ce, 
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| ought to be reckoned among them, 
| till{ ſhould have firſt ſeriouſly en: 
| quir'd, whether in general we ought 
' to admit any ſuch Objedts of our 
| Contemplation, as theſe, and the 
| like Queſtions ſuppoſe. 


Fuge. Thope then that this being. 


| the firſt thing you purpoled to en- 


4 
Pc 


quire into, we may, without too 
| much boldneſs, deſire to know what 
; cameinto your mind about it. 


 FONophr, If I had brought my con- 
| ſiderations to an iſſue upon that ſub- . 
| jet, I ſhould with leſs relutancy 
| acquaint you with them ; but I 
| finceThave yet made but an imper- 
| fe progreſs in my enquiry, inſtead 
| of delivering any poſitive opinion 
| upon ſoabſtruſea ſubjeQ, I ſhall on- 
| ly tell you, that as far as I could yet 
| diſcern, it ſctemed to me that among 
the ObjeQs, our reaſon may com- 


{| template there are ſoxze whoſe Na- 


| ture wecannot comprehend, others 


whoſe Attributes or Aions are 
ſuch, as that we cannot underſtand 
B 3 how 


(6) | 
how they ſhould belong to the Sth» | 
jeR,or elſe that we cannot concejve | 
how they ſhould conſiſt with ſome | 
acknowledged Truth. H 


Erge. So that if I apprehend you | 
Tight, you do not only admit ſome | 
things to be above Reaſon,but make | 
no leſs than three forts of them. 


Sophr. If you will needs have two | 
of them to be coincident, Tſhall not | 
much contend, but Ithink the num: | 
ber you have named may, without | 
any great inconvenience, be admit- | 
ted: For by things above Reaſon, | 
I here underſtand (not falſe or ab-! 
ſurd ones,but) ſuch,as though theIn- | 
telle& ſees ſufficient cauſe (whether | 
on the ſcore of Experience , Au-| 
thentick Teſtimony, or Mathema-! 
tical Demonſtration) to aſſent to : 
yet it finds it ſelf reduc'd when *tis; 
conyerſant about them,to be ſo with 
a notable and peculiar diſadvantage:| 
And this diſadvantage does uſually! 
proceed either from the nature. of 
the thing propoſed, which is _ 

at 
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that we cannot ſuiliciently compre» 
| hend it, or from our not being able 
| to conceive the manner of its exatt- 


_- | ing and operating ; or from this, 


| thatit involyes ſome notion or prg- 


| poſition, thatwe ſee not how to xe- 


©] firſt of theſe three ſorts of things, 


| - concile with ſome other thing, that 
' Weare perſ{waded to be a truth. The 


| may,for brevity and diſtinQion ſake 


o | be' called /ncomprehenfible , the ſe- 


| cond /nexplicable, and the third Un> 
| faciable. But for fear leſt the ſhort- 
| neſsThave uſed in my expreſaons, 


ir-| may have keptthem from being ſo 
| clear, T{hall lomewhat more expli- 
h-| citly reckon up the three forts of 


. granted that there are 


| _ that ſeem to me aboye Rea- 
on. 

The firſt conſiſts of thole whoſe 
Nature is. not diſtinaly and ade- 
quately comprehenſible by ys : To 
which ſort perhaps we may refer all 
thoſe intelle&ual —_ (if it be 

| uch) as are 
by nature of a higher order thaa hu- 
; maneSouls. To which ſort ſome 
| <@; the Angels (at leaſt of the good 


B 4 ones) 
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ones ) may probably belong ; but: | 


more than probably we may refer 
to this Head, the Divine Author of 
Nature, and of our Souls, Almigh- 
ty God, whole perfeftions are fo 


boundleſs, and his Nature fo ey | 
ſingular, that *tis no leſs weakneſs | 
than preſumption to imagine, that | 
ſuch finite Beings as our Souls, | 
can frame full and adequate des's | 


the conſideration of his works, and | 
particularly thoſe parts of them that ! 
we our ſelves are, both 7hat he is, | 
and in a great meaſure Z/hat he is | 
ot ; but to underſtand throughly 
Hhat he is, 1s a task too great for | 
any but his own infinite Intellect : ! 
And therefore I think we may truly | 
call this immenſe Obje& , in the | 
newly declared ſence, ſupra-/ntel- | 


of con We may indeed know by 


leftual. 


Euge. 1 ſuppoſe I may now ask | 


what 1s the ſecond ſort of Things 
above Reaſon? 


Sophr, It conſiſts of ſuch , as 
though | 


; 


» 
+ 
+ 
's 
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| though we cannot deny. zhat = 
A- 


are , yet we cannot clearly and 

tisfaQtorily conceive, how they car 
beſuch as we acknowledge they are. 
As how Matter can be infinitely, (or 
which is all one, in our preſent diſ- 
courſe, indefinitely) diviſible : And 
how there ſhould be ſuch an izcom- 
men(arablenefi betwixt the Side and 
Diagonal of a Square, that no mea- 


' ſare, how {mall ſoever , can ade- 


quatly meaſure both the one and 
the other. | 
That Matter is endleſly diviſible, 
1s not only the aſſertion of 4riſtotle 
and the Schools, but generally em- 
braced by thoſe rigid Reafſoners, 
Geometricians themſelves;and may 
be farther confirm'd by the other 1n- 
ſtance of the Side and Diagonal of a 
Square , whoſe incommenſurable- 
neſs is believed upon no leſs firm a 
proof, than a demonſtration of Z#- 
clid, and was ſo known a truth a- 
mong the Ancients, that Plato is 
{aid to have pronounced him rather 
a Beaſt than a Man, that was a ſtran- 
ger to it, And yet if continued 
WENe, quantity 


SY 


; 


qpantiey be not diviſible without | 
hawcan we concerve butthat | 


chars may be found ſomederermi- | 


nate part of the lide'of /a Square, | 
which being often enough repcat- | 


ed, would exactly mealure the Di- 


agonal too. But Took Mathema- 
tical Demonſtrations aſſure us, that | 


theſe things are ſo, yet thoſe that | 
have ſtrained their Brains, have not | 


been able clearly to conceive how it | 


ſhould be poffible, that a Line (for 
inſtance) of nota quarter of an inch | 


long, ſhould be ſtill diviſible into | 
leffer and leſſer portions, without | 


ever coming to an end of thoſe ſub- 


diviſions ; or how among the innu- | 


merable differing partitions into ali- 


quot parts, that may be made of the 
fide of a Square, not one of thoſe 
parts can be found exactly to mea- 
{ure ſo ſhort a Line as the Diagonal 
may be. 


Eupe. There 15 yet behind, Fu 
phronins , the third fort of thoſe 
things, which, according to you, 
ſurpals our Reaſon. 


K ophr. 


oo 
i 
F-. 
+ 
$ 
3 
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OT] 

Sophry. - I ſhall name that too, Fi 
yenins, as ſoon as I have premiſed. 
that ſome of the Reaſons that mo- 
ved me to refer ſome inſtances to 
this head, do not fo peculiarly bez 
long to thoſe inſtances, but that they 
may be applicable to others, which 


| ?rwas thought convenint'to refer to 


the ſecond or firft of the foregoj 
Heads : And this being once intr- 
mated, Iſhall proceed to tell yoy, 
that the zhird ſort of things that 
ſeem to ſurpaſs our Reaſon, conſiſts 
of thoſe, to which the Rules and 
Axioms and Notions, whereby we 
judge of the truth and falſhood of 
ordinary, or other things, ſeem not 
to agree, | 

This third ſort being ſuch as are 


| . *jncumbred with Difficulties or Ob- 


jeRions , that cannot direCtly and 
ſatisfaQtorily be removed by them 
that acquieſce in the received R ules 
of ſubordinate Sciences, and dq rea- 
ſon but at the common rate, ſuch 
Objects of Contemplation as this 
third ſort conſiſts of, having ſome- 
thing belonging to them, that ſeems 

| not 


(12) 
not reconcilable with ſome very 
manifeſt, or at leaſt acknowledged 
Truths. 

This it may here ſuffice to make 
out by a couple of Inſtances, the 
one of a Moral, the other of a Ma- 
thematical Nature: And firſt, that 
Maa has a free will, in reference ar 


leaſt to civil matters, is the general 


confeſſion of Mankind: All the 
Laws that forbid and puniſh Mur- 


der, Adultery, Theft, and other 


Crimes , being founded on a Sup- 
tion, that men have a power to 
orbear committing them, and the 
ſenſe men have of their being poſ: 
ſeſt of this power over their own 
aQions, is great enough to make 
MalefaQtors acknowledg their pu- 
niſhments to be juſt, being no leſs 
condemned by their own Conſcien- 
ces, than by their Judges, 

And yet (ſome Soxcinians, and 
ſome few others excepted) the ge- 
nerality of Mankind, whether Chri- 
ſtians , Jews , Mahometans , or 
Heathens, aſcribe to God aan infalli- 
ble Preſcience of humane AQtians, 
which 
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which is ſuppoſed: by the belief of 


Prophecies, and the recourſe to O- 
ractes, by one or other of which 
two ways the Embracers of the ſe- 
veral Religions newly mentioned, 
have endeavoured and expected to 
receive the informations of future 
things, and ſuch as depend upon 
the Aﬀtings of men. 'Bur/how a 
certain fore-knowledg can be had 
of contingent things, and ſuch as 
depend upon the free will of man, 
is that which many great wits that 
have ſolicitouſly tryed, have found 
themſelves unable clearly to com- 
prehend, nor is it much to be ad- 
mired that they ſhould be puz 

to conceive how an infinitely per- 
fe& Being ſhould want Preſcience, 
or that their will ſhould want that 
liberty, whereof they feel in them- 
_ the almoſt perpetual exer- 
Ciſe. 


| - The other inſtance I promiſed 


4 
[0 
w 


you, £uge. is afforded me by Geo- 
metricians : For theſe (you know) 
teach the diviſibility of Quantity 
#n infinitum or without ſtop, to be 
; Marthe- | 
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_ viſible into as-many parts as t 
the one be bur: | 


('14;): 


Mathematically ice a Give, 


me leave then to prapoſe. to you a; 
ſtrait line of three foot long divided. 
into two parts, the one, double to, | 


the other. . Iſuppoſe then; that ac- | 


cording to.their dodtrine.; A, line of | 
two foot is divifible into: infinite, | 
parts, Or it-is not : If you fay it is. | 
not, you contradi& the demonſtra- 
tions of the Geometricians; if you 
ſay that it is, then you —_ contels 
either that the line of one foo & is di-. 


of two foot; th 


XT-£% AIP ED. EO EIS nr I (os 


e line | 


balf the. other, or elſe that the inh- | 


- Nite parts ,. into which the line of 
one toot is granted to be diviſible, 


is exceeded in number by the arts, 


 1nto which the line of two foot is 


diviſible, and conſequeatly that the 
line of two foot has a multitude of 


parts greater than infinire, Which 


Reaſonings may let us ſee that we 
may. be reduced eitþer to reje&t In- 
ferences legitimately drawn from 
manifeſt or granted Truths, -or to 


admit concluſions that appear ab- | 


ſurd; if we will have af the com- 
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nion Rules whereby we judge of 07 
ther thingsto be applicable to Im 
flnneEs. cl Ano gin 2 hs dl 
- And now: Gentlemen, : having 
acquainted-you with what ſorts/of 
things feem: tobe above Reaſgn.,-I 
chuaſty/ to-:preverit miſtakes , defire 


y 
vertiſemene:: That, though. the no- 


- 


bleneſs and difficulty of fo vntuki- 


© iS \# 


ſition may ſpexk of ſomewhat that 
is /upra-intell:wsl , or elf contam 
{ſomewhat which we cannot *ton- 
ceive how it may be trac z or laſtly 
ceach us ſomewhat fora truth, that 
we catinot reconcile with-ſome o- 
ther thing, that we are convinced 
is true; yet if but any one of theſe 


| have true Iaſtances belonging to it, 


7hat may fuffice for my mam pur- 
pole 


(16) 


& inthis place,where Inced only | \ 
12ew in general, that there may be | 
things that ſurpaſſour Reaſon, atleaſt | 2 
Þ far, that they are not to be judg- | c 
ed of by the ſame meaſures and | 
rules, by which men are wont to | x 
judge of ordinary things, for which | 
reaſon I ſhall often give: them one } 4 
common name, calling them Pr#- | n 
wiledp'd 'Things, ; 
* Fege.. Mcthinks that to manifeſt | * 
the ImperfeQions of our Reaſon, in | * 
reference to what you call Privi- | 
ledg'd Things, you need not have | - 
recourſe to the unfathomable Abyſ: | 
ſes of the Divine Nature, ſince for | - 
ought I know, Pyrocles, as well as: & 
I, may be non-plus'd by an inſtance} ,, 
that came into my mind de Conpo-| ,. 
ſfitione continut. | C 


: 


Timoth. Since Sophronins has not | ca 
thought fit to give us any of the Ar-} bu 
guments:-of the contending party's, | v1 
I ſhall be glad to know what diffi-} dr 


2 


culty occurr'd to you. ; thi 
| | m 
' Cl 


Euge. Suppole a great Circle di- 
vided! 


| Bo / 
{ vided into its three hundred and fix- 
| ty degrees, and ſuppoſe that as 
ſt | great a number as you pleaſe or 
g- | can conceive , of ſtrait lines ,' be 
ad | drawn from the ſeveral defignable 
to | parts of ſome one of theſe degrees, 
ch | to the Centre, *tis manife{t tharthe 
ne | degrees being equal, as many lines 
76> | may be drawn tronv any, and fo 
! from every one of. the others, as 
Fl | from that degree which was pitch- 
@..: ed upon. 
I! Then ſuppoſe a Circular Arch, 
VE | equal to the aſſumed degree, to be 
os | further bent 1ato the circumference 
4 -+ of a little circle , having the ſame 
TT} Centre with a great one, it follows 
2s | from the nature of a Circle, and 
IG} has been geometrically demonſtra- 
P%| ted, that the ſemi-diameters of a 
| Circle how many ſoever they be, 
not | can no where touch one another 
Ar-! but in the Centre. Whence *ris e- 
7s, vident, that all the lines that are 
M-! drawn from the circumference to 
| the' Centre of the greater Circle, 
| muſt paſs by. differing points of the 
 di-$ circumference of the ſmaller, (for 
ded! : ' C elſe 
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elſe they would touch one another | 
before they arrive at the Centre) 
and conſequently that as many lines! 
foever as can even mentally be! 
drawn from the ſeveral points of 
the circumference of the great Cir-: 
cle to the common Centre of both: 
Circles, muſt all paſs through dif-! 
ferent points of the little Circle,and: 
thereby divide it into as many parts! 
(proportionably ſmaller ) as the; 
oreater Circle 1s divided into : So; 
that here the circumference of the 
leſſer Circle preſents us with a; 
curve line, which was not poſſibly! 
diviſible into more parts than an: 
Arch of one degree , or the three 
hundred and fixtieth part of the: 


Circumference of the greater Cir- 
cle, and yet without being length-/ 
ned, becomes diviſible into as ma-. 
ny parts as the whole circumfe- 
rence of the ſame greater Circle. 
And though we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
circumference of the internal Cir- 
cle not to exceed one inch, and that 
of the exterior Circle to exceed the 
circumference of the TerreſtriaÞ 

' Globy 
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Globe, or even of the Firmament 


re)| it ſelf, yet ſtill the demonſtration 
cs Would hold, andall the lines drawn 
be: from this vaſt Circle, would find 
- of | diſtin points 1n the leſſer, to paſs 
57. through to their common Centre. 

.  7imoth, Though I will not pre- 


tend to confirm what Sophronias has 
been proving , by adding Argu- 
ments 4 priorz ; yet I ſhall venture 
to ſay, that I think it very agreea- 


| | ble both to the nature of God and 
' to that of man, that what he has 


endeavoured to prove true ſhould 


: beſo; for we men miſtake and flat- 
' ter Humane Nature too much , 
| when we think our faculties of Un- 


derſtanding ſo unlimited, both in 
point of capacity and of extent,and 
ſo free and unprepoſleſt , as many 
Philoſophers ſeem to ſuppoſe : For, 
whatever our ſelf-love may incline 
us to imagine, we are really but 
created-and finite Beings (and that 
probably of none of the higheſt or 
ders of intelleQual Creatures) and 
we come into the world, but ſuch, 
as it pleaſed the Almighty and moſt 
| C3 free 
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free Author of our Nature to make b 


us. And from this dependency and | 


limitedneſs of our Natures, it fol- | 
lows not only that we may be (for | 


I now diſpute not whether we are) | 
born with certain congenit Notions | 


and Impreſſions and Appetites or | 


Tendencies of Mind ; bur alſo that ! 


the means or meaſures which are 
furniſhed us to employ in the * 


ſearching or judging of T'ruth, are | 
but ſuch as are proportionable to | 
Gods deſigns in creating us, and ' 


therefore may probably be ſuppo- | | 


{ed not tobe capable of reaching ro | 


all kinds,or if you pleaſe of Truths, ' 


7any of which may be unneceſſary | 
for us to know here, and ſome may | 


be reſerved, partly to make us ſen- | 


ſible of the imperfeCtions of our | 
Natures, and partly to make us al-| 
pire to that condition, whereinour! 
faculties ſhall be much enlarged and! 
heightned. It ſeems not therefore} 


unreaſonable to think , both that; 


God has made our faculties ſo limi- 


ted, that in our preſent mortal con- 


dition there ſhould be ſome Obje 
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' beyond the comprehenſion of our 
| TntelleRs (that 1s) that ſome of his 
| creatures {hovuld not beable perfeQ- 
| ly to underſtand ſome others, & yet 
| that he has given us light enough 
| to perceive that we cannot attain 
| to a clear and full knowledge of 
: them. 


Pyrocl. I think, Sophronins, that 


'' I now underſtand what you mean 
© by Things above reaſon, or as you 
' (not unkitly) ſtiled them, pr 7v2/edgp- 
: ed things : ButlI preſume you need 
| not be told, that to explain the ſence 
| of a Propoſition, and to make out 
' the truth of it, (unleſs in common 
' Notions, or things evident by their 
own light) are always two things, 
: and oftentimes two very diſtant 
: ones, 


Sophr. T need not ſcruple, Pyro- 


; cles, to grant the truth of what you 
| ſay, but I muſt not ſo eaſily admit 


your application of it ; for among 
the examples, I have been propo- 


| ſing, there are ſome at leaſt, that 


do not only declare what I mean. by 
things above reaſon, but are inſtan- . 
" Rey os; * 
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ces, and conſequently may be proofs 
that ſuch things there are. And! 


to thoſe I could have added others, 
if T had thought it unlikely , that! 
in the progreſs of our Conference, 
there may be occaſions offered of 


mentioning them more opportune: 
i Pyro:l. Thave long thought that: 
the wit of man, was able to lay a! 
fine varniſh upon any thing that it; 
would recommend ; but I have not. 
till now found Reaſon ſet a work to 
degrade it ſelf, asif it were a noble 
exerciſe of its power to eſtabliſh its 
own impotency : And indeed 'tis 
ſtrange to me , how you would 
have our Reaſon comprehend and 
' reach things , that you your ſel 
confeſs to be above Reaſon, which 
is methinks, as if we were told that 
we may ſee things with our eye 
that are inviſible. EY 

Sophr. 1 do not think, that *H: 
to, degrade the underſtanding, ti 
Tefufe to idvlize it, and *tis not a 
injury to Reaſon, to think if al 
mited faculty, but an injury to th 
 Authd 
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vofs { Author of it, to think man's ug- 
aq; derſtanding infinite, like his. And 
' if WharI propoſed be well ground. - 
hat! Ed, I affign Reaſon its moſt noble 
| and genuine Exerciſe, which is to 

1 of! Cloſe with diſcovered Truths, in 
| whoſe embraces the perfetion of 

| the Intelle&t too much conliſts , to 
ſuffer that perfeQtive aCtion to be 
juſtly diſparaging to it : Anda fin- 
cere underſtanding is to give, or 
refuſe its afſent to propoſitions ac- 
cording as they are or are not true, 
not according as we could or could 
not wiſh they were ſo; and me- 
thinks it were ſomewhat ſtrange, 
that Impartiality ſhould be made a 
 diſparagement in a Judge. But, 
| Pyroclesleaving the refleCtion with 
' which youuſherd in your Obje&ti- 
on, 1 ſhall now conſider the Argu- 
-ment it ſelf, which being the 
weightieft that can be framed a- 
| _ the opinion you oppole , I 
all beg leave to offer ſome confi- 


I 


= z al 

of Fall be 

yo Fall beg , wherein 1 ſhall endea- 
 Vaur to anſwer jr both by proving 

my Opinion'by experience, andby 
| C 4 ſhewing 
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ſhewing that experience not to be | 


difagreeable to Reaſon. 


Frrecd, I ſhall very willingly iſ | 


ten to what you have to ſay on ſuch | 
a ſubject. | 
Soph. I ſhall then in the firſt 
place alledge the experience of ma- ! 
ny. perſons , and divers of them | 
- great Wits, who have perplexed | 
themſelves to reconcile, I ſay, not | 
the Grace of God, but even his Pre-} 
ſcience to the liberty of mans: will, | 
even 1n bare moral ations: And I! 
have found partly. by their Wri-! 
tings , and by diſcourſe with ſome 
of them, that the moſt towring and ! 
ſubtle ſort of Speculators , 'Meta- 


phyſicians , and Mathematicians, , | 


perchance after. much racking cot 
their brains , confeſs themſelves! 
quite baffled by the. ancoomee ' 
difficulties they met with, not. only: 
in ſuch abſtruſe ſubjects, as the na-! 
ture of God, or of the humane'S oul,| 
but in the nature, of what, belongs! 
in common tothe mgſt obviaus T's 

dies-in the world, and: even to. the 
leaſt portions of them: You will ca-| 
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: ſily gueſs thatI have my eye on that 


famous controverſie, Whether or 


no a continued quantity: (which e- 


very body,as having length,bredth, 
depth, muſt be allowed to have) be 
made up of-Indiviſibles. Of the 
perplexing difficulties of this Con: 
troverſie, I might give you divers 
conferlions, or complaints made by 
a ſort of men too much accuſtomed 
to bold aſſertions and ſubtle Argu- 
ments,to be much diſpoſed to make 
acknowiedgments of that kind : But 
I ſhall content my ſelf with the te- 


| ſtimony which one of the more fa- 


mous. modern . Schoolmen gives 


| _ both of himſelf and other learned 
+ *men, and which if I well remem- 
' ber, he thus expreſſes. Aegreds- 


mir comtinus compoſitionem,cumus hu- Ovid 


Juſque non ſcharata difficult 25 omniun 


'  Dodtorum male ingenia vexavit, ne- 


que ullus fuit qui illam non pene inſu- 


' perabilem agnoſcat. Hanc plerique 
| terminorum  0bſcuritate , illorumque 
4  replicatis & implicatis diftinitiont- 

_ bus, & ſubdiftinitionibus obtenebrant, 


1 ne aperte captantur deſperantes rens 


poff- 


Ss ? deteg #7] 

And though he had notbeen thus! 
candid in his confeffion, yer what! 
he ſays might be eafily concluded}; 
by him, rhat ſhall duly weigh with! 
how great, though not equal force} 
of Arguments, each of the conten- 
ding partics imputes to the opinion} 
It oppoles , great and intolerable! 
abſurdities as contained 1n it, or le-: 
gitimately deducible from it. _ 

Fug. I have not the vanity to: 
think thatthe weakneſs of my Rea-! 
fon ought to make another ditfident! 
of the ſtrength of his : But as to my; 
ſelf, what Sapbronius has been fay-: 
ing cannot but be confirm'd by ſe-: 
veral tryals, whereig having exert-: 
ed the Coal abilities I had to clear! 
up to my {elf ſome of the difficul-/ 
ties abaut TInfiaites : I perceived to! 
my. trouble, that my culations! 
ſatisfied me of nothing fo much, as! 
the diſpraportiopatenels of thoſe; 
abſtruſe ſubjeQs to my reaſon. Bury 
Sophro: 
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Sophronius, may 1t not be well ob- 
hed , that though the Inſtances 
you have given, have not been hi- 
therto cleared by the light of Rea- 
ſon; yet 'tis probable they may be 
ſo hereafter, conſidering how great 
progreſs is,from time to time,made 
in the diſcoveries of Nature, in this 
learned Age of ours. 
! FSophr., Inanſwer to this queſti- 
; on, Engerius, give me leave to tell 
{ you firſt, that you allow my paſt 
diſcourſe to hold good for ought yet 
appears to the contrary : Whence it 
will follow, that your ObjeCtion is 
grounded upon a hope, or at molt 
a ConjeCture about which I need 
not therefore trouble my ſelf, till 
ſome new. diſcoveries about the 
things in queſtion, engage me to a 
new conſideration of them. Butin 
the mean while, give me kave to 
repreſent to you in the ſecond place, 
that though I am very willing to 
believe, as well as I both deſire and 
hope it, that this inquiſitive Age we 
live in, will produce diſcoveries 
that will explicate divers of the 
IMOoIe 
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more hidden myſteries of Nature, | 
yet Iexpect that theſe diſcoveries 
will chiefly concern thoſe things, ! 
which either we are ignorant of | 
for want of a competent Hiſtory of ! 
Nature, or we miſtake by reafon | 
of erroneous Prepoſſefſions, or for ! 
want of freedom and attention in * 
our ſpeculations. But I have nat 
the like expectations as to all Meta- 
phyſical difficulties , (if I may fo | 


I 


Ca 


call them) wherein neither matters ! 
of FaQ, nor the Hypothe/. s of ſub- | 
ordinate parts of Learning , are 
wont much to avail. But however 


it be, as to other abſtruſe Objects, ! 


Iam very apt to think, that there | 
are ſome things relating to that in- .' 
finite and moſt Monadical Being 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) that we call ! 
God,which will ſtill remain incom- ! 
prehenlible even ta Philoſophical 
underſtandings. And Ican ſcarce 
allow. my ſelf to hope to ſee thoſe 
Obſtacles furmounted , that pro- ! 
ceed not from any Perſonal infir- ! 
mity, or evitable faults , but from 
the limited nature of i" 

nd | 
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18s, | 
f! mens inquilitiveneſs may hereafter 


| extricate ſome of thoſe grand difh- 
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And to theſe two conſiderations, 


Fugenins, 1ſhall in anſwer to your 
queſtion , add this alſo-: That as 


| culties, that have hitherto perplex- 


ed Philoſophers ; ſo it may poſhbly 
lead them to diſcover new difhcul- 
ties more capable than the firſt, of 


| baſing humane underſtandings. 


For even among the things where- 


! with we are already converfant, 
' there aredivers which we think we 
| know, only becauſe we never with 
; due attention , tryed whether we 
' can frame ſuch /deas of them, as 
: are clear and worthy for a rational 

* ſeeker and lover of truth to acqui- 
: eſcein. This the great intricacy 

* that conſidering men find, in the 
: notions commonlyreceiv'd of ſpace, 
: time, motion, &c. and the difficul- 

' ties of framing perſpicuous and fa- 

! tisfatory apprehenſions even of 

; ſuch obvious things , may render 


; highly probable. We ſee alſo that 


the Angle of Contatt,the DoQtrine 
of {ymprotes,and that of ſurd _ 
EIS 
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bers and: incommenſurable Lines, 


all which trouble not common Ac: 
comptants and Surveyors , (whoa! 


though they deal ſo much in num-} 


bers and lines, ſeldom take notice! 
of any of them) perplex the great) 
eſt Mathematicians, and ſome of: 
them ſo much, that they can ra: 
ther demonſtrate, that ſuch affeCti-; 
ons belong to them, than they 
can conceive how they can do fo; 
All which may render it probable, 
that mens growing curioſity is not 
more likely to find the ſolutions 0 
ſome difficulties, than to take no- 


ff 


tice of other things,that may prove; 
more in{uperable than they. 1 
Tim. This conjecture of yours; 
Sophronias , 15 not a little favoured 
by the Rota Ariſtotelica, for thought 
the motion of a Cart-wheel is i 
obvious and ſeems ſo plain a thing} 
that the Carman himſelf nevey 
looks upon it with wonder ; ye 
after riſtotle had taken notice d 
the difficulty that occurr'd aboy 
it, this trivial Phexomenoy has per 
plex'd divers great Wits, not AY | 
Icno0 


WE = 
incs} Schoolmen, but Mathematicians, 
1 Ac-| and continues yet to do ſo, there 
who! being ſome circumſtances in rhe 
WM! progreſſive motion and rotation of 
TIC} the circumference of a Wheel, and 
reat? its Nave, or of two points aſſigned, 
| the one in the former, and the o- 
114) ther in the latter, that have appear- 
etti} ed too ſubtle (and even to modern) 
they} Writers , fo hard to be conceived 
) fo; and reconciled to ſome plain and 
no granted Truths, that ſome of them 
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have given over the ſolution of the 
! attending difficulries as deſperate, 
NO? which perchance, Pyrocles, would 
{ not think ſtrange, if Thad time to 
: 1nfiſt on the intricacies that are to 
/ be met with in a ſpeculation, that 

<6 ſcems ſoeaſie as to be deſpicable. 
* FSophr. Your Inſtance,7morhens, 
S 1 muſt be acknowledged a very preg- 
2 nant one, if you are certain that 
F a better account cannot be given 
4 of the Rota Ariſtotelica,than is wont 
| to be in the Schools, by thoſe Peri- 
8 pateticks that either frankly con- 
7 fefs the difficulties to be inſoluble, 
uy or lels ingeauoully pretend to give 
| ſolutions 
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ſolutions. of them , that ſuppoſe 
things not to be proved, or perhaps 
{o much as underſtood (as Rareta-: 
Qtion and Condenſation ftriftly ſo! 
called) or loſe the queſtion and pers 
haps themſelves, by running vp the 
diſpute into that moſt obſcure and 
perplexing Controverſie de comp? 
ſitione continu. 
Eugen. 1 am content to forbear 
prefling any further at preſent an 
ObjeAion ; much of whole force} 
depends on future contjngents, and 
I ſhall the rather diſmiſs the proofy gq 
drawn from experience, that I may el 
the ſooner put you in mind of your o 
having promiſed us another Argus a 
ment to the ſame purpoſe, by ma fe 
nifeſting the opinion: to be agreea ſe 
ble to Reaſon. Ith 
 Sophr. I underſtand your pleas 
ſure, Z#2entzs, and ſhall endeavour 
to comply with it, but the difficul- 
ty and intricateneſs of the Subje 
of our diſcourſe, obliges me to dan 
it by ſteps; and for fear we ſhouldgee 
want time for more neceſſarffan 
things, Iwill not now ſtay to exade 
ITLISIGH 
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gut clear the Nah for thoſe that are i 
ma- _— I (Hall int this firſt place 6B: 
eext ſerve to you , that wharhger BE 
| thought of the eulty _ 
yet Reaſbn c operates fk Fo 
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is conſonant to Reaſon, or repugy 
aant to it , we uſually mean: that} ' 
it iseither immediately or mediates ; 
ly deducible from, or at leaſt conf 1 
itent with , or contradiQtory to c 
one or other of thoſe ſtandard Nod 
tions or Rules. = 
.. And: this.being premis'd, Icong 4 
fider inthe next place, that if theſy a 
Rules and Notions be ſuch, as arg a 


abſtrated only from finite things w 
or are congruous but to them, they p! 
may prove uſeleſs or deceitful to ugg as 
when:we go about to ſtretch thengar 
beyond their meaſure, and applyſto 
them to the infinite God , or. tgth 
things that involve an Infinitenelgby 
either in multitude; magnitude, offno 
littleneſs. | xr 
 Tailluftrate and confirm this ngace 
tion, give me leave to repreſent ufare 
the third place, that in my opiniogſi: 
all the things that we naturally de « 
know or can know, may be divide: 
into theſe two ſorts:The one ſuch a: 
we may know without a 2Jed;unm nc 
d the other ſuch as we cannor P29 
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ugd a Medium, or by a dilcutſive:aQi 
thati To the firſt belong ſuch Notions as 
ate} are ſuppoſed to. be copnate , arif 
on} you pleaſe izzate, ſuchias that Zs. 
7 to} cortradidtories cunnot be both together” 
{ z7ue, . The whole is greater than a) 
ny part of it ; Zvery (entire) mums: 
ber is either even or 0ad , &c. And 
df alſo thoſe other Truths, ; that - are: 
s aſſented to upon their own account: 
os8 without needing any- medizm to. 
3 prove them ; becauſe that as ſoon; 
$$ as, by perſpicuous terms,-or fit ex-: 
hemfamples, they are clearly,;propoſed: 
pplgto the underſtanding, they diſcover” 
IT. tl hemfelves to be true lo manifeſtly, 
neſfby their own hight, that they need. 
e, ofnot be aſſiſted by any Merv 
Wropolition, to make: the Intellect: 
snofacquieice.in them ; of which kind, 
a re fore of Zuclids Atoms , as 
nioffthat, 4f to. equal things equal things: 
n oe dic te redo nie equal; ad 
ide@hat two right lines canngs include. 
cha}ace. To the fecond fort of things 
;unfnowable by us, belong all thatwe 
2X aÞ<quire the knowledge of by Ratio+ 
0 (Finations, wherein by the help of 
y. = D 2 unter- 


a————- 
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— Propoſitions or ea;- 
8825, We deduce.one thing from a- 


nother , or conclude affirmatively 


or riepatively one thing of another. 
*Fhis being luppoſed,; and we being 
confeious*to-our ſelves ; if it wert 
bur upon the icore of our own infit- 
chities and imperfeRioris, that we 
__ arendt Authors of our own nature j 

for ooght' we know it may be true; 
and all the experience we have hi 
therto-had; leads us to think it is 
rrue, that the' mexſiites ſuggeſted 
to us either by- ſenſations; the fe 


 fults of ſenſible obſervation, or thi 


other inflyurnefits of knowledge 
are ſuch 8s fully reach -but- to finite 
not {afely applicable to others. Ati 


we think very peneral; may be 


I may ſo ſpeak) but gradeglnozion & 


of truth," and but limited ind 


Tpeltive; thy abſolite arid wnivell 'ti 
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his or Beings; ind therefore art 


diversof thoſe very Prifitiples thalf dc 
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di be coynted the beſt and moſt regy- 
| lar forms that ous Ratjocinagiogs 
ely} can affume, yet eyen. the laws.gf 
r thelc are grounded on rhe dodtitia 
-of Proportjons : For even betwedn 
things equal there Bay bea ——_ 
tion (namely that of equality) JPN 
| which ground | ſyppols ic is, 'thar 
ret MathematicalDemor ations haye 
ue been publickly propoſed of - the 
hi grand Syllogiſtical Rules.  And-in 
: if conſequence of os I fhall add that 
ted] Geometricians will tell you, that 

i there is no proportion betwixt a fi- Ration 

mute lineand ag infinite, becauſe the pave a 
564 former can never be ſo often taken, tr/dicumw 
ith as to exceed the latter, whigh ag 1% 7oſvnt 
q cording to Euclid? S definitian- of rs pn 
tk} Proportion,. it ſhquld he.capelle tp tw (iprare 
half do. Of which Premiſes. che,uſe, ] Pefnis 5- 
I ( would make is perlwade YOU, Euclidis, 
on that fince the xltanding: ope- 
r rates but by the Motos: Truths 
yet Fay tis furniſhed ws and theſe. are 

| its inſtruments by proportion.to 
fly Which it takes meaſures, and mak: 
&Y 149gments-of ather things ;: "wee 

A latruments may:be;top dlprapor- 


x a5: D 3 tionate 


..* * do}by ſuppoſition,take a chain ths 


(38) 

- 4y'{employed to determine diver 
-particulars'about them: So the eye 

being an inftrument which the un 

:derſtanding employs to eſtimate 
diftances, we cannot by that ſafely 


'take the bredth of the Ocean, be 


-cauſe our ſight cannot reach far e 
nough to diſcover how far ſo vaſt 
-an objeC extends it ſelf. And »» 
oxly' the common inſtraments 0 


Surveyors that would ſerve to meaz 
Huretheheightofanhouſeor a ſte: 
 * Þle, or even a Mountain, cannot e 
 nable them-to take the diſtance of 


the Moon; 6b##, when Aftronomer 


reaches to the Centre of the Earth 


: (and therefore is by the Modem 


| Judged to be near four thouſant 
; miles long) even then 1 ſay, thoupl 
by the help-of this and the P: 
Jaxes, they inay tolerably well met 
ſure-the diſtance of ſome of thi 
neerer Planets,eſpecially the Mooff 


yet-with all their great induſtry} 


they cannot by: the ſame way: 
perhaps apyother yetknown) wil 
VEG EL " -i_ 


tionate'toſome Obje&s to be ſecure| 


ER 6. ty te iy: tm om 


bony > foi F md FA = ay 


off = aw W, 
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rf} For when, for- inflance, T think of 


(39) BE 
any thing tolerable acurateneſs,, 
meaſure the diſtance of the fixec 
Stars ; the Sentidiameter, of the 
Exrth, bearing no ſenſible propor; 
tion to that of ſo vaſt a Sphere as.the 
Firmament, whoſe diſtance makes 
the Parallaxes vaniſh, it being as to 
ſence all one, whether at ſo'great a 
remove, a Star be oblery'd from the 
Centre, or from the ſurface of the 
Earth. He Eg WS 

Eug. Ia a matter ſo abſtruſe;, a 


| lictle Nluftration by examples, may] 
| - be very proper and welcome. - 


Sophr. *Tis ſcarce poſſible to find 
very appolite examples,to illuſtrate 
things of a kind ſo abſtryſe and he; 
teroclite as thoſe may. well be ſyp- 


-m- pos'd, that do ſurpaſs our .Rea- 


ſon. os 

- But yet ſome aſſiſtance may be 
borrowed from what we may, ob- 
ſerve in that other faculty. of the 


4 mind, which is moſt of kin to the 


Intelle&, I mean the wag ination: 
a Triangle or a Square, Ifind inmy 
fancy an intuitive des (if I may To 


42) 


it) of is - ures that.is a Pi. | 
WD clear and Rint, as ifa 6 
of three TE or fi our equal 
m Jes, and Aogſes Were Þ! Neth be 
e-my C Jes . 
hor ul fancy : gn 
ora fi confiting of tn tho} 
find eq| 21 fi Sh s My | Imaganation 
is 5 VeTPY WEE: Ai Þ a mul- 
hes but . a 


titude 0 and fi 
AN 0k of a Pohgon' with 4 


very. ny ſides: For if (to 
Terk Y Vink fly & wh © what ts excel-| 


tDes Ih has ; well obſerved 1 in 
the. like cal) a man ſhould endea- 
vour-to, frat IE; * Zdeas of a, A T1agon 
or a Ch1liagon, they, would be both| 
ſo confuſe "that his Imagination 
would not be able clearly to diſcri- 
minate nE: 'thoug the one has 
(cp. ES as many ſidesgs the other. 


ER Lou would? imagine an Atome 
Sula f | 


ch, perhaps ten thouſan 
ſcarce Wake vp. | bulk ulk 
ki * the h by particles 
that ſc IN In the \ N : 


NT: 


: - 
go! 
-# 
_ 41 
i, 
* RL 


He 


call it) Omnipo! 


(41) 
not having fallen under any of our 
Senſes, cannot truly be reprelenred 
in our imagination. S0 Nh, W 
ſpeak of Gods Primity (if 1 
rence, wy Q- 
ther of his infinite Attributes. agd 
PerfeQtions , we have ſome vp 
(rn of the.things we {| beak 

ut may very well diſcern them 
be but inadequate ones: Ang ting 
divers Propoſitions relating 
things above Reaſon, ſeem - 
enough to ordinary Wits, yet hg 
that thall with a competent mgeg- 
ſure of attention , cuxioſity , and: 
Skill, conſider and examine them - : 
ſhall find that either their parts are 
inconſiſtent with ons Fqothen, of 
they igyolve contradictions to ſom 
acknowledged or manifeſt Bbw 


or they. are veil'd: oyer-w1 il 
nels ad incumb ered with di uw 
Thus wil ah 
Diagana 
d4. We a of 


ties, from, WIE, We are 
A LIPHEE 
1 A ok each of 
they are ES we 


to, Tao yi them 
have. cle 
may 


- 
may have a conception of their in- 
commenlurableneſs.” But yet this 
negative notion, if it be throughly | 
confidered, and far enough purſu- 
ed, clearly contains that of a ſtrait | 
lines being diviſible 7» :nfinitum ; 
and that diviſibility is incumbred 
with ſo many difficulties, and is fo 
hard to be reconciled to ſome con- 
fefled diQates of Reaſon, that (as } 
We have ſeen already) Philoſophers 
and Geometricians that are con- 
vinc'd of the truth, are to this day: 
labouring to extricate themſelves 
"out of thoſe perplexing intrica- | 
Cies. Ho — 
Iwill-not trouble you' with the 
puzling, if not inſuperable difficol- 
ties, that incumber the doArine of 
Eternity, as "tis wont to be propo- | 
{ed in the Schpols of Divines and 
Philoſophers , leſt you ſhould al- | 
ledge that theſe difficulties ſpring | 
rather from the bold” aſſumptions 
and . groundlefs ſubtleties of the 
Schoolmen, than from the nature | - 
of the thing it ſelf : But'Twilt pro- | _ 
pole ſomewhat that carnot - be” | 
,." JE _ denyed,- 


" -,,_ + Jy» 
denyed, which is, 'that ſome fub- 

ſtance or other, whether, as I be- 
lieve, God, or as the Peripateticks 

ſay, the Yorld, or as the Epicure- 

ans contend, atter, never had a 

beginning, that is, has been for e- 
ver. But when we ſpeak of an e- 
terniry 4 parte ante (as they call it) 
we do not ſpeak of a thing where- 
of we have no conception at all, as 
will appear toa conſidering perſon, 
and yet this general notion we have 
is ſuch, thar when we come atten- 
tively to examine it, by the ſame 
ways by which we judge of almoſt 
all other things , the IntelleCt is 
non-plus'd: For we muſt conceive, 
that the trme efflux'd fince Adam 
(or any other man as remote from 


 usas$ he is faid to have been) began 


to live, bears no-more proportion 
to the duration of God, 'or of Mat- 
ter, than to thoſe few minutes I 
have imployed about mentioning 
this-inftance.” Nay if we would be 
Ariftoteliags, 'the ſame thing may 
belajd 4s to thoſe men, that lived 


Fiſhy tlioaſand millions' of years 


Jo1Hx9 PA before 


years, cag bear no proportion. to 
aupre number of years (or 
bmewhat that 1s equivalent) which 
muſt be allowed to a duration that 
never had a beginning. And as 
there are {ame things whoſe nature 
and. conſequences pole our Facul- 
ties, 16 Aere are others , Weed! 
though we have a notion, yet the 
modus ageraudi is beyond our com- 
| Prehenhion; Idonot mean only the 
true and certain modys perand;, but 
even an ix#e{ligible one. As, though 
divers learned man, eſpecially Car: 
tekians, and that upan,'a Philoſo- 
phical account , aflert 3 that Gad 
reated the world, yet how a ſuby 

' = could be r 


made out of no- 


of Chriſtians confeſledly old) 
fear we. cannot- concelve.:.. And 
though all Philoſophers, ;very:few 
excepted., believe Gad, to. be 1th 

TT exiltent 


. 


thing (as they, and the generality 


0 TS SRnnrmns TT RX YR D 5 D2, 
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exiſtent matter} yet how he cotild 
inake it but by locally roving the 
parts of the Matter it ey to confiſt 
of, and how an itlc | ſyjb< 
ſtance cliff tiohe a body; which it 
ray pals thrviigh without reſiſts 
ance; is that whith 1 fear will be 
fot hardly explicable : For. if it 
be faid; that the Soul, being an iri- 


inktetial ſubſtatice ; cath never th6 


kf riibve the Li ribs of the hrirharte 
Body tightly difpos'd ; 1 fhall 4h- 
med that it does flot appear that 
the ritiotial Soul doth give atry rit6- 
tiott to the parts of the Body, but 
oily znide of rephlate that whith 
ſhe finds im then already. 9 
abr: May it hot then be #4- 


_ tiondlþ fald, that by making bb: 


ſervatrotis of ſich things that are 
= 5 ak Objeds of our Faculties; . 


; by mnt defieti- . 
Vaitibas , atid 


Foil ous onr orhet kw whe: 
ther inttate of OED we Mya? in 
rtin;t ih 


cbinle tb be c ; 
tre; and 13 Have þ HH and da: 
Jdeks of theti; whe at the fame 


tune 
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time we are at a loſs to conceive | 


bow they can be ſuch, or how they 
can operate and perform what ehep 
do, {uppoſing the Truth and ſufh- 


ciency of ſome other things we are | 


convinced of. Tobe ſhort, nega- 
tive apprehenſions we may have of 
ſome priviledged things, and poſi- 
tive , but indiſtint apprehenſions 
we may have of others, and that 
15 enough to make us in ſome fort 


underſtand our ſetves, and one ano- | 
ther, when we ſpeak of; them, 


though yet when we ſufficiently 


conſider what we ſay, we may find | 
that our words are, not accompa- | 
nied with clear, diſtin; and ſym: | 


metrical conceptions , of thoſe ab- 
ſtruſe and perplexing things we 
ſpeak of. And ſince, as hath been 
already ſhewn, we find by expe- 


rience, that we are unable ſuffici- | 


- ently to comprehend things, that 


by clear and legitimate conſequen- 


ces may be.evinc'd to be, why | 
ſhould not this cogently argue, that | 


ſome of our conceptions may be of 


that 


things,to which ſomewhat belongs. 


(47) 
that tranſcends our Reaſon , and 
ſurpaſſes our comprehenſion? And 
if I would play the Logician with 
Pyrocles, .] would tell him that his 


| -Objetion deſtroys his Opinion : 


For ſince he talks to us of what is 
incomprehenſible, that term muſt 
or muſt not be attended with ſome 
ſuitable Zdea: 1f it be not, let him 
conſider, whether in his own Phraſe 
he ſpeaks ſence and not like a Par- 


| Tot; butif it be, let him then con-> 


feſs, that one may have ſome. kind 
of /dea of a thing incomprehenſi- 


# ble. But, Pyrocles , whether or 
{ no. you think I preyaricate-1a this, 
| you will not, Ihope, ſulpe&:me of 


doing it, in, adding that when na- 
tural Theology had taught men, 
(as well Philoſophers as others) to 
believe God to be an infinicely per- 
fe Being, we ought not to ſay that 


| they had no Zdes of ſuch a Being, 


becauſe they had not a c/car and ad- 


| equate one. And ſince Ariftotle 
| diſcourſes: ex profeſſo and prolixly - 


enough, de infinito, and cites the 


| ancienter Philoſophers for having 


done 


(48) 
_ {6 before him, and ſince (be-} | 
$ | his Commentators and Fol-} ( 
Rivers) Demotriths, Fpichrns, fol-j i 
KBWwed by Gaſſerdas and other late} + 
Philoſophers, maintain.either that} t 
the world is boundleſs, or that ſpace} 1 
(teal or imaginary) 1s not fiazte inf} | 
exe; or that the world conſiſts of} f 
Atoms nfinite in number, 1 hope} Þ 
you will not put ſuch an affront up-} v 
og ll theſe great perſons, as to} p 
think they ſaid they knew not what, p 
wheh they diſcourſed de 7»finito, as} I 
they muſt have done, if they ſpake} n 
without Zdeas of the things they} v 
fake of, though it may be juſtly} c 
ppoſed, that the SubjeQ being} v 
_ tifilnite, the Jdexs they framed off at 
| It; Ebuld not be comprehenſive and} fi 
dcctrate. Je 
Eup. So that according to you} ea 
Sophrbzius, it may be faid, that by 
reafort we do not properly perceive 
Things above Reaſon, but only per- 
cerve that they are above Reaſon,| 
there being a dark and peculiar 
int! of Impreſſion made upon thi 
underftanding, while it ſets it {elf 


__ 


ew] 
CN 


os 
_ 


(49) 
| to contemplate ſuch confounding 
| Obje&s, by which peculiarity of 
0-| impreſſion, as by adiſtin& and un- 
tef wonted kind of internal ſenſation, 
at} the underſtanding is brought to di- 
ce} ſtinguiſh this ſort of things (name- 
in} ly) tranſcendent or pr/v//edg'd ones 
off from others , and diſcern them to 
be diſproportionate to the powers 
ap-4 with which it uſes throughly to 
to} penetrate Subjects, that are not im- 
at} pervious to it. As when the Eye- 
| 8} looks into a deep Sea, though it 
ake} may pierce a little way into 1t, yet 
zey; when it would look deeper, it dil- 
ly} covers nothing but ſomewhat 
ing} which is dark and indiſtin&t,which 
| affets the ſenſory ſo differingly 
and} from what other more genuine ob- 
jects are wont to do, that by it we 
70u;} eafily diſcern, that our ſight fails 
t by} us in the way before it arrives at 
erve} the bottom, and conſequently thar 
per-| there may be many things conceal'd 
ſon} there, that our fight is unable to 
mharh Teach. | 
 thel Zzmoth, 1 gueſs, Gentlemen, by 
- ſalfy the ſilence you ſeem to conſpire in, 
0! E after 


'3 


(50) 
after ſo long a debate, that you; 
have now ſaid as much as at preſent} 
you think fit to ſay for and againſt} | 
this Propoſition , that there are} | 
Things above our Reaſon. | 

Sophr. I ſhall not, for my part} . 
croſs your Obſervation, 77mothew, ] e 

\ but inſtead of adding any new! 
proofs , ſhall only deſire you to} ,; 
look back upon thole I have preſent-} j, 
ed you already, and to let me re! ; 
mind you, that of the two Argu-! gc 
ments by which Iattempted to ſhey! © 
that there are ſome things above! ;,, 
Reaſon , the firſt and chiefeſt was! ,,. 

ſuggeſted by Experience , and the! ,,, 

other which was drawn from the! ,,, 
nature of things and of man, was ,,, 
brought as *twere, ex abundarnts, to); 
uluſtrate and” confirm the form 


therefore though I hope what hay, 
been diſcours'd by theſe Gentlemen; 
and me, may be able to perſwa 
Pyrocles, that the acknowledgmenthn1;c 
that ſome things are above Reafoſtha+ 
may fairly comply with oy by u 


(51) 
Rates of it, yet whatever he-thinks 

of the cogency of our difcourle, the 

Wn? truth of the main .concluftion may 

I! be ſufficiently evinc'd by our firſt 

+ Argument drawn from experi- 

Thi ence : For if we really find, that 

*| there are things which our Reaſon 

eW! cannot comprehend, then whether 

to! the account theſe Gentlemen and I 

Nt} have given, why our faculties are 

Te! inſufficient , for theſe things 'be 

| good or not; yet ſtill ſometrae ac- 

IV? count or other there muſt be of that , 
Oe? inſufficiency. And as we ſhould cf /* 5 * = 
w3) yery thankfully receive from Pyro- — te a ok 
| cles, any better account than what c+— 
| we have propounded, ſoif he can- 

| not aſſign any better, Thope he will 

joyn wich us 1n looking upon this, 

as very agreeable to our Hypothe- 

Wis; fince hereby ſome things muft 

appear to us ſo ſublime and ab- 

truſe, that not only wefind we are 

amemnot able to comprehend them, bur 

wadithat we are unable to diſcern {o 

meſignuch as upon what account it is 

at they cannot be comprehended 


oQ 
= 


|; 
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Zug. 1 am not averle, Sophron;, 

#, from your Paradox about gry 
aual notions, and Iam the more in} 
clin'd to think, that ſome of the 
Axioms and Rules that are reputet 
to be very general, are not to be in} 
differently extended to all Subje& 
and caſes whatſoever ; when I cor! 
ſider the differing - apprehenſion! fi 
that the mind may frame of th; h 
{ame obje&, as well according tt w 
the vigour or (if I may fo call if} to 
rank of the underſtanding, as aj ©X 
cording to the differing informatf lir 
on *tis furniſhed with : For if or Bu 


ſhould propoſe to a child, for is tr1 


ſtance, of four or five years olf Wc 
the demonſtration of the one hut fy 
dred and ſeventeenth Propoſitid Nat 
of Fuclid's tenth Book, wherein|j oth 
proves the ſide and Diagonal þ bee 
a Square to be incommenſuf lon 


| ble, thongh poſſibly he may bef £*: 


ble to read the words that expnÞur 
the Zheorem , and though he hajfcnt 
eyes to ſee the Scheme implogſ"!ve 
for the demonſtration, yet if #7? 


ſhould ſpend a whole year about | able 


| (53) 
> you would never be able to make 
| him underſtand it,becauſe *tis quite 
in} above the reach of a Childs capaci- 
| ty: And if one ſhould ſtay till he 
4 be grown a man, yet ſuppoſing 
1 him to have never learned Geome- 
: try , though he may ealily know 
what you mean by two incommen- 
| ſurable lines, yer all the reaſon he 
{ has attained to in his virile age, 
: would but indiſpoſe him to attain 
ji} to that demonſtration ; for all the 
x} experience he may have had of 
7 lines , will but have ſuggeſted to 
; him as a manifeſt and general 
x truth, that of any two trait lines 
; we may by meaſuring find how ma- 
hut ny Feet, Inches, or other determi- 
4 nate meaſure, the one exceeds the 
in| other. And though one that has 
| been orderly inſtruted in all that 
$ long train of Propoſitions, that in 
£uclid's Elements precede the one 
xo hundred and ſeventeenth of the 
- baJtcnth Book, will be alſo able to ar- 
plogſ”!ve at an evidence of this truth, 
if j#24# thoſe two Lines are incommenſ# 
out 49/e ; yet (as Sophronius formerly 
_ ow = 3 noted) 


(54) | 
noted) how it ſhould be poſſible 
that rwo ſhort Lines being props: 
ſed, whereof each by it {elf is eaſy 


ly meaſurable among thoſe innu; . 


merable multitudes of parts int 
which each of them may be men! 
tally. divided, there ſhould not b! 
any-one capable of exattly meaſy! 
ring both , is- that which even 4 
Geometricianthat knows it 1s true} 
1s not well able ro conceive. But: 
Gentlemen, that you may not ac: 
cuſe my digreſſion , I ſhall urg 
theſe compariſons no further, my 
{cope in mentioning them being t 
clliivs to you, that for ought w 
know to the contrary, ſuch a dif! 
rence of intelleQual Abilities as# 
but gradual in Children and Men 
may. be eſſential in differing ra 
of Intellectual Beings. And fot 
may be, that ſome of thoſe Axio 
that wethinl general, may, whes 
we: apply them -to things wheres 
they are not the true and proptt 
meaſures,lead us-mto error,thouf 
perhaps Intelfetts of an higher 
der may unriddle thoſe difficult 
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that confound us men, which con- 


- jeture I ſhould confirm by fome 


things that would be readily grant- 


- ed me by Chriſtians, if 1 thought 


it proper to play the Divine in a 
diſcourſe purely Philoſophical. 

Pyrocl. You , Gentlemen , have 
taken the liberty to make long dil- 
courſes, and I ſhall not much blame 
you for it, becauſe *tis a thing as 
more eaſily, ſo more ſpeedily done, 
to propoſe difficulties than to ſolve 
them ; yet methinks amongſt you 
all, you have left one part of my 
ObjeCtion unanſwer'd , not to fay 
untouch'd. 

Sophr. I ſuppoſe , Pyrecles, you 


* mean what you ſaid about diſcern- 
4 1ng inviſible things with the Eye, 
* butl purpoſely forbore to take no- 
Ft tice of zhat, 


becauſe I foreſaw it 


10M might be more ſeaſonably done, 
whe after ſome other points had been 


m clear'd: Wherefore give me leave 
& zow to repreſent to you, as a Co- 
9g rollary from the foregoing diſcour- 
> ſes, that nothing hinders but that 


we may reaſonably ſuppoſe , that 
E 4 the 


(56) 


the great and free Author of hw. 
mane nature, God, ſo framed the] 
ature of Man, as to have furniſh'd} 
his Intelle&ive Faculty with a light,} 


whereby it cannot only make eſtj! 


mates of the power of a multitude 


of other things, but alſo judge of! 
its own nature and power, and dif- 
cern ſome at leaſt of the limits be-} 
yond which it cannot ſafely exerciſe} 
Its aCt of particularly and perem-| 


ptorily judging and defining. And 


PCP TION. 2.1% IS, 
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now that God, who (as I ſaid) is! 
a moſt free Agent, may have given! 
the mind of Man ſuch a limited 
nature, accompanied with ſuch a| 
meaſure of light , you will not [| 
preſume deny but the queſtion IS 
you wlll tell me, whether he hath} 
done ſo? But Ihope what has beeq! 
formerly diſcourſed by theſe Gen-| 


tlemenand me, has put that almoſt} 


quite out of queſtion. However, 
I ſhall now invite you to obſerve} 
with me, that the Rational Soull 
does not only paſs judgments about} 
things without her, but about her 
jelf, and what paſſes within beg 

\ 
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- She ſearches out and contemplates 
* herown ſpirituality and union with 
' the Body. The Intelle& judges 
| wherein its own nature conliſts, 


and whether or no it ſelf be a di- 
ſtint faculty from the Will ; and 


' to come yet cloſer to the point, be 


pleaſed to conſider, that Logick and . 
Metaphyſicks are the works of the 


iſh Humane Intelle& , which by fra- 
.+ ming thoſe diſciplines , menifeſts, 


that it does not only judge of Ra- 


* tiocinations, but of the very Prin- 
' ciples and Laws of Reaſoning, and 


teaches what things are neceſſary 
to the obtaining of an Evidence and 
Certainty , and what kind of Ae- 


| diums they are from whence you 


muſt not expeQ any demonſtrative 


Argue , concerning ſuch wr 
- ſuch a ſubject. To theſe things it 
| 15 agreeable, that if we will com- 
{ pare the bodily Eye with the Un- 
 derſtanding, which is the Eye of 
|} the Mind, we muſt allow this dif- 
| ference, that the IntelleQ is as well 
| aLooking-glaſs as a Senſory, ſince 
i 1tdoes not only ſee other things bur 


it 
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it ſelf too, and can diſcern its own! 
blemiſhes or bad conformation, or; 
whatever other infirmitiesit labours} 
under. Upon which conſideration, 
we may juſtifie the boldneſs of our} 
excellent Yerulam, who when he! 
ſets forth the four ſorts of Idols (as| 
he calls them) that miſlead the ſtu.! 
diers of Philoſophy, makes one of! 
them to be /dola Tribis, by which! 
he means thoſe Notions, that tho'! 
radicated in the very nature of! 
mankind, are yet apt to miſlead us,| 
which may confirm what1 was ſay-! 
| Ing; before , that the Soul , when, 
duly excited, is furniſhed with a| 
light, that may enable her to judge| 
even of divers of thoſe original Nor! 
tions, by which ſhe is wont to judge 
of other things. To be ſhort, the! 
Soul upon tryal may find by an in-; 
ward ſence, that ſome things ſur-| 
paſs her forces, as a blind man that 
were ſet to lifr up a rock would: 
quickly find it too unweildy to be} 
manag'd by him , and the utmoſt! 
exerciſe of his ſtrength would but 
convince him of the A 

of | 
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of it, toſurmount ſo great a weight 
or reſiſtance ; ſo that we do not 
pretend that the Eye of the Mind 
ſhould ſee Inviſibles, but only that 
it ſhall diſcern the limits of that 
Sphere of Activity, within which 
Nature hath bounded it, and con- 
ſequently that ſome ObjeQts are dil- 
proportionate to it. And Iremem- 
ber that -2ri/fotle himſelf ſays, that 
the eye ſees both light and darkneſs, 
which expreſſion , though ſome- 
what odd, may be defended by fay- 
ing, that though ſince darkneſs is 
a Privation, not a Being, 1t cannot 


properly be the object of fight, yet 


it may be perceived by means of the 
Eye, by the very differing affetion 
which that Organ reſents, when it 
1s impreſt on by luminous or en- 
lightned ObjeQs , and when it is 
made uſeleſs to us by darkneſs. 

7imoth, What you have faid , 
Sophronius , has in great part pre- 
vented one thing that might be ſaid 
to ſtrengthen Pyrocles his objeQtion, 
namely, that whereas when we leg 
with our bodily eyes, there is bes 
N | ſides 
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ſides the outward Organ an inter: | 
nal and rational faculty , that per: | 
ceives by the help of the eye, that | 

which is not direQaly the objeCt of : 
ſight in the Eye of the Mind, the | 
Intelle&, there is but one faculty | 
to perceive and judge : For accord. | 
ing to your notion, 1t may be well | 
anſwered, that the Intelle& being 
capable by its proper light, to judge | 
of it ſelf and its own atts as well as 
of other things, there is no need of : 

' two Principles, the one to perceive | 
and the other to judge, ſince one is 
ſufficient for both thoſe purpoſes. 

Pyrocl. When I have time to re- 
fleQt on all that Thave heard alledg'd | 
among(t you, Gentlemen, I ſhall | 
conſider how. far your Arguments : 
ought to obtain my aſſent : But in 
the mean while I muſt tell you, that 
they will ſcarce have all the ſucceſs | 
I preſume you delire , unleſs you ' 
add ſomewhat to free me from what 
yet ſticks with me of a ſcruple, that. | 
1s much of the nature of that which ! 
] formerly propoſed, being this ; | 

How we can juſtifie our preſuming to | 
Gobi diſcourſe | 
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diſcourſe at all of things tranſcending 
Reaſon ? For I cannot underſtand 
how a man that. admits your opt- 
nions, can —_— ſpeak (and 
to ſpeak otherwiſe miſ-becomes a 
rational creature) of what is infi- 
nite or any thing that ſurpaſſes our 
reaſon ; ſince when we diſcourſe 
of ſuch things, either our words 
are, or are not accompanied with 
clear and diſtinct /deas or concepti- 
ons of the things we ſpeak of : If 
they be not, what do we other than 
ſpeak nonſence, or (as hath been 
already ſaid) like Parrots entertain 
our Hearers with words , that we 
our ſelves do not underſtand ; and 
if they be, then we do in effect com- 
prehend thoſe things, which yet you 
would have me think to be on ſome 
account or other, /ycomprehenſible. 
Sophr. 1 acknowledge this diffi- 
culty, Pyrocles, to be a great one; 
but yet Ithink it not ſo great as that 
it ought to interdiCt us all diſcour- 


| fing of things above Reaſon: And 


this would perhaps appear probable 
enough, if, as your objeCtion bor- 
rows 
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rows much of what you have for-} 
merly alledg'd,ſo I may be allowed, | 
as well to repeat ſome things as pro. | 
poſe others,in making anſwer to it, | 

7Zimoth. I for my part ſhall not} 
only give you my conlſent to do fo, 
but make it my requeſt that you} 
would do it, for when I look back |} 
upon oor conference , methinks [| 
plainly perceive that partly the ob-} 
jections of Pyrocles,and partly ſome | 
(1 fear impertinent) interpoſitions } 
of mine, have kept your diſcourſe | 
from being ſo methodical as other-? 
wiſe you would have made it, and} 
therefore to be reminded of ſome} 
of the chief points of your doCtrine, | 
as well as to connect them with | 
thoſe you ſhall judge fit to ſtrength: | 
en or illuſtrate them., may muck | 
conduce to make us both under: | 
ſtand it more clearly, and remem:- | 
ber it better. 1 

£ug. Iam much of your mind, } 
7 imothens, but though my inter- } 
poſitions have been far more fre-| 
quent and much leſs pertinent than 
yours, yet I am not troubled hy | Ce] 
tne ! 
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the method of our conference has 
* * been ſo much diſturb'd ; becauſe 1 
ro. think ſucha free wayofdiſcourſing, 
it | wherein emergent thoughts if they 
not} be conſiderable ,' are permitted to 
{ appear as they ariſe in the mind, 4s 
'0u | more uſeful than a nice method in a 
ic | debate about an uncultivated and 
| highly important ſubject, in which 
* Ithink we ſhould aim at firſt rather 
# to inquire than to reſolve, and to 
, | procure as many hints and confide« 
| rations as We can, in order to our 
er. fuller information againſt our next 
1nd} Meeting, without ſuppreſſing ws 
me that is true or uſeful, only becauſe 
1 | agrees not ſo well with a regular 
method, as it does with the deſign 
th ! of our conference. 

* FSphr. Without reflecting upon 
_* either of thoſe Gentlemen that have 
| been pleaſed to accuſe themſelves, 
| T{hall readily comply with the mo- 
ng, | tion made by 7imorhens, and after 
er- | having propoſed ſome diſtinCtions 
Fe. | Make application of them. 
And the better to clear rhis mat- 
hat | <T in reference to Pyroctes's objecti- 
on, 
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on, I ſhall firſt take the liberty to| 
make {ome diſtinEtions of the No 
tions or conceptions of the Mind, 
and for brevity ſake give names tof 
thoſe I have now occaſion to em{ 
ploy. Iconſider then, that whether} 
the conceptions or /deas we have 0 
things be ſimple or compounded, 
they may be diſtinguiſhed into ſuch 
as are particular or diſtin, and 
{uch as are only general, dark, and 
confus'd, or indiſtin&: So when 4} 
Navigator to unknown Countriej 
firſt gets a ſight of Land, though he# 
may be ſatisfied that it is Land, ye! 
he has but a very dark and confus( 
picture of it made in his eye, and 
cannot deſcry whether or no th# 
ſhore be rocky, - or what Creeks 
Harbours ( if any it have 1n it} 

- much leſs whether the Coaſt by 
well inhabited, and if it be, what 
kind of buildings it has; all whidy 
he may plainly and diſtinaly ſe 
upon his going aſhore. And thiy h; 
mention of the Sea puts me in minf} 21 
to point- at another diſtintion} 
which is that of ſome _ q V 
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| have an «dequate, of others, but an 
# ;nadeguate conception; as if we ſup- 
poſe the Navigator I was ſpeaking 
| of, ſhould look towards the main 
# Sea, though he might ſee a'good 
| way .diſtinctly , yer at length it 
would appear ſo darkly and confu- 
| ſedly to him, that at the verge of 
| the ſenfibleHorizon,his ſight would 
| make him judge that the Sea and 
{ Sky come together , and yet he 
| would conclude that the utmoſt 


i part of the Sea he could deſcry,was 


| but a part of the Ocean, ' which 
i may,for ought he knows,reach to a 
vaſt extent beyond the viſible Ho- 
# T1zon, - 
| Toour confuſed, and often alſo 
| to our inadequate conceptions, be- 


ity long many of thoſe that may be 


y called Negative , which we are 
| wont to imploy when we ſpeak of 


id} Privations or Negatinns, as Blind- 


- nels, Ignorance, Death, &c. We 
have a politive /4ea of things that 


inf are {quareand roving, and black and. 
004 White, and in ſhort of other things, 


wy Whoſe ſhapes and colours make 
F them 


_ HJ 
them the objeAs of our ſight : By . 
when we ſay, for inſtance, thatf 
Spirit or an Atome is anvilible}_; 
thoſe words are attended with a nf 
gative conception , which 1s conf-1 
monly but dark and confuſed by 1 
cauſe *cis indefinite , and remong 4 
or lays aſide thoſe marks, by whig.t: 
we are wont clearly to perceive ang. I 
diſtinguiſh viſible ſubſtances : Au Z 
when we fay that fuch a thingf-n 
impoſſible, we have ſome kind & 1t 
conception of what we ſpeak of, bk h 
"tis a very obſcure and indiftins be 
one at beſt, exhibiting only a genp at 
ral and very confuſed repreſenta th 
on of ſome ways, whereby ap ex 
might think the thing likely tolff cc 
effected if it were at all perform {: 
ble, accompanied with a percepy or 
on of the inſufficiency of thi 711 
ways. There is yet another diff of 
Tence 1n the notions we have & We 
things, which though not wontY ih: 
be obſerved, is too important tolf M: 
here pretermitted, and it is thf-W1 
That of ſome things we haveſ Ic 
knowledg, that for want of a fitllf 
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term may be called primary or di- 
hat# ref, and of ſome other.things the 
ible knowledge we have 1s acquired but 
J by inferring it , from ſome mare 
E known or clearer truth ; and bs 
# may. be called nferr'd or illative 
knowledge. As: when a Geome- 
ug -trician defines, to, me an Zperbe/e, 
0d. I quickly gain a, clear and-diſtinaQ 

of Zac of it, but when he proves to 
ing me that. this perbole may. have 
# ſucha relationto-a ſtrait line which 
& he calls 4/ymptote ,. that this line 
n$ being continued; ſtill comes nearer 
nw and nearer:;to-the prolopged fide of 
8 the Zyperbo/e, ..and yet how: far ſo- 
ever. both be drawn, *twill never 
come to-touch it, his ſubtil demon- 
g ftrations preſent me with an.infer'd 
$ or. 4[lative truth, at which we ar- 
riv'd not but by the help of a train 
ifg of ratiocinations, and on which if 
q we exerciſe our imagination, we 
ſhall find this faQitious truth,if we 
may fo call it, accompanied but 
g-with a very. dim and confuſed /dea. 
| ſothe foregoing diftinQions, give 
ah me leaye to add but this. one more, 
F'2 which 
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which belongs chiefly to the ng 
ons we have oftrue or falſe propy 
tions, namely, that of our concept 
ons of things,ſome are Symmerrk 
(ifT may fo call them) or every 
conſiſtent, by which I mean th( 
that have theſe two qualificatia 
the oe that all the parts are conlf} ;; 
ent among themſelves, and thef ,; 
ther that the entire /dea 1s conlilf yy 
ent with all other truths ; and ſon gj 
are Chymerical or Aſymmetrical, | 
which I underſtand thoſe that : 
either ſelf-deſtroying by the cont 
Tiety of the parts themſelves th 
are made up of, as if one ſha 
talk of a triangular ſquare,ora $ 
ſhiny night ; or being extravaga 
lead to ſome manifeſt abſurdit 
that may be legitimately infer 
from them , or into 1nextrical 
dithculties, or involve a real repi 
nancy to ſome ackfiowledg'd tn 
or rule of Reaſon. 
To what I have hitherto ſaid&yw 

muſt add theſe two obſervatidffall: 
The Firſt, that the mind of Ml yaf 
ſo framed , that when ſhe F 

:nſtryf 
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| inſtruQted and is not wanting to her 

' OY ſelf, ſhe can Some a want of 

C light in her felt for ſome purpoſes, 

AM or of clearneſs and completenels in 

*\ the beſt /deas ſhe is able to frame 

E of ſome things, and on this account 

Md can ſo far take notice of the extent 
F and imperfection of her own facul- _ 
ties, as todiſcern that ſome objeaggſ-- 

fare diſproportionate to her 5; As 

# when we attentively conſider the 

f dimenſions of ſpace, or (if the Car- 

I telfians judge aright , that body is 

Unothing but extended ſubſtance ) 

# thoſe of the Univerſe, we may by 

I tryal perceive that we cannot con- 

T ceive them ſo great , but that they 

may be yet greater, or if you pleaſe 

a may exceed the bounds, how re- 

F mote ſoever , which our former 
fer conception preſum'd to aſſign them; 
rica which may be illuſtrated by whar 
repthappens to the eye, when it looks 
tiEupon the main Sea; ſince we eaſi- 
Bly grow ſenſible that how far ſoever 
aidÞwe can diſcover it , yet our ſight 
atie@falls far ſhort of the extent of that 
MA vaſt object. And *tis by the ſenſe 
S 0 F 3 which 


which the mind has of her ownlſ 
mitedneſs and imperfeCtion on-caf 
tain occaſions, that I think we 
eſtimate what things ought ng 
and what ought to be looked up 
as 7hings above Reaſon; for by tl 
Tetm, I would not have you thit 
4 Tmeah ſuch things as our ratio 
faculty cannot at all reach to, 
\ has not-any kind of perception: 


for of ſuch things we cannot inp 
ficular eitfer ſpeak or think li 
men : But my meaning is this, tk 
whereas the rational Soul is conk 
ous to her own aQs, and feels, thi 
ſhe knows divers ſorts of thig 
truly and clearly ; and thereby ju 
Iy concludes them to be within 
compaſs of her faculties; when! 
contemplates fome few things th 
ſeem to be of another order, ſhe 
convinc'd that however ſhe tr 
her power, {he has no ſuch /# 
or perception of them, as ſheh 
or may have of thoſe objefAsti 
are not diſproportionate to heri 
culties : And this is m 


yation, 
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wnlt The other thing thatI was to ob» 
n-of ſerve about the nature of the Mind 
W is, that "tis ſo conſtituted, that its 
faculty of drawing conſequences 
from known truths, 1s of greater 
extent than its power of frami 
thiff clear and diſtin&t /dzas of things; 
1089 fo that by ſubtle or ſucceſſive infe- 
| Tences, it may attain toa clear con- 
viction that ſome things are , of 
whoſe nature and properties (or at 
leaſt of ſome of them) it can frame 
no clear and ſatisfaQtory concepti- 
ons. And that men ſhould be bet- 
ter able to infer propoſitions about 
divers things, than to penetrate 
us their nature, needs the leſs be won- 
dred at, both becauſe *tis oftentimes 
ſufficient for our uſes to know that 
Sth ſuch things are, though that know- 
ſhe} ledge be not accompanied with a 
8 clearand diſtinEt /4e4; and becaule 
1&4 oftentimes the Rules (ſuch as,whar- 
nel ever # produced muſt have a cauſe ; 
's tf and, from Zruth, nothing rightly fol- 
er lows but Truth) are clear and eaſe 
that enable the Mind to infer con- 
--j cluſions about things, whoſe nature 
F 4 15 
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is very dark, and abſtruſe; 


Eug. I know , Sophronins , that | 


you have not laid down theſe preli 
minary diftin&tions and remark 
without deſigning to make uſe 0 
them , which the little time th: 
now remains to manage our conke- 


rence in, calls upon you to proceed] 


to do, 


Engenins , that after what I have 


premiſed, Ihope it may now be ſez} 
ſonable to apply the newly deliver} 


ed Notions to the three ſorts 0 
things that I formerly repreſented 


as being in ſome ſence above reaſon} 
For I conſider, that there are ſome} 


objects of ſo immenſe and peculiar 
a nature, that (if I may fo ſpeak) 
by an caſte view of the mind, that 
15 without any ſubtle and laboriowj 


diſquiſition, the Soul diſcerns, and 


as it were feels the ObjeCt to be dil 
proportionate to her powers : And 
accordingly if ſhe thinks ſit to trys 
ſhe quickly finds her ſelf unable t 


frame conceptions of them fit tobt 


acquielc'd in, and this fort of Ot 
je 


Sophy. I was juſt going to ſay 
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e; | jets I do upon that account call in- 
thaf conceivable, or (on ſome occaſions) 
Trell ſupra-intelleftual. 
ark} But when by attentively conſi- 
le of dering the attributes and operati- 
thaf ons of things , we ſometimes find 
onfe} that a thing hath ſome property be- 
ceed} longing to it, or doth perform 
| ſomewhat, which by reflecting on 
| the beings and ways of working 
| that we know already, we cannot 
# diſcern to be reducible to them or 
vers derivable from them, we then con- 
ts of clude this property or this opera- 
nted} tion to be 7zexplicable; that is, ſuch 
aſon} as that it cannot ſo much as in a ge- 
ome} neral way be intelligibly accounted 
alia} for, and this makes the ſecond ſort 
eakſ} of our things above Reaſon. But 
| this 1s not all, for the Rational Soul 
1084 that 1s already furniſhed with in- 
nate, or atleaſt primitive /deas and 
Rules of true and falſe, when ſhe 
Andqj comes to examine certain things 
| and make ſucceſſive inferences a- 
e to bout them, ſhe finds (ſometimes to 
obg her wonder as well as trouble) that 
ſhe cannot avoid admitting ſome 
eas Ccon- 
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conſequences as true 8 good whidj 
ſhe is not able to reconcile to ſony 
other manifeſt Truth or acknoy 
ledged Propoſition : And wherex 
other Truths are ſo harmonious} 
that there is no diſagreement bel 
tween any two of them, the Hetts 
roclite Truths I ſpeak of appear ng 
ſymmetrical. with the reſt of the 
body of Truths, and we ſee nj 
how we can at once embrace the: 
and the reſt, without admitting thaj 
grand abſurdity which ſubverts the 
very foundation of our reaſonings} 
That Contradiffories may both be truc} 
As 1n the controverſie about the} 
endleſs diviſibility of a ſtrait line} 
ſince *tis manifeſt that a line of thre 
foot for inſtance is thrice as long aj 
a line of one foot, ſo that the ſhort| 
eT line 1s but the third part of the} 
longer, it would follow that a pat 
of aline may contain as many part 
as a whole, fince each of them is 
diviſible into infinite parts, whidj 
ſeems repugnant to common ſence, 
and to contradict one of thoſe com 
mon Notions in Z#cl/d , whereas 
Geometiy 
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Geometry. it {elf is built. Upon 


# which account I have ventured to 

| | call this third ſort of things above 
Reaſon Aſymmetrical or Unſociable, 
of which eminent inſtances are af 
forded us by thoſe controverſies 
(fuch as that of the compoſitio conts- 
2ut) wherein which ſide ſoever of 
the queſtion you take, you will.be 
unable dire&ly and truly to anſwer 
the objections that may be urged 
to ſhow that you contradict ſome 
primitive or ſome other acknow- 
ledged truth. 

Theſe, Zugenius, are ſome of 
the confiderations by which I have 
been induced to diſtinguiſh rhe 
things that to me ſeem to overs 
match our Reaſon,into three kinds. 
For of thoſe things I have ſtiPd Un- 
conceivable, our /deas are but ſuch 
as a moderate attention ſuffices to 
make the mind ſenſible that ſhe 
wants either light or extent enough 
to have a clear and full comprehen- 
lion of them : And thoſe things that 
Thave called Zzexplicable, are thoſe 
which we cannot perceive to de- 
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upon the 7dzas we are furniſhed} 
with, and to reſemble in their man-} 
ner of working any of the Agents! 
whoſe nature we are acquainted} 
with : And laſtly , thoſe things? 
which 1 have named Uz/ociable, are} 
ſuch as have Notions belonging to} 

them, or have concluſions deduct| 
ble from them, that are (for ought} 
we can diſcern) ether incongruous} 
to our primitive /dzas , or When} 
they are driven home, inconliſtent} 
with the manifeſt Rules we are fur-| 
niſhed with, to judge of True and} 

Falle. 

Zang. 1 preſume, Sophronins, that} 
by ſorting things above Reaſon into 
three kinds, you do not intend to} 

deny but that 'tis poiſible one objeA| 

may in differing regards be refer-| 
red to more than one of theſe-ſorts.| 

Sophr. You apprehend me very} 
right, Zugenius, and the truth off 
what you ſay may ſufficiently ap-| 

_ pear 1n that nobleſt of Objects, 
God. | 

Zimoth. We owe ſo much to} 

God, the moſt perfect of Beings, 

| not 


&« 


iſhed} 
man-| 
7ents® 
nteds 
110gs? 
, are} 
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not only for other bleſſings, but for 
thoſe very Intelles that enable us 
to contemplate him, that I ſhall be 
very glad to learn any thing that 
may increaſe my wonder and vene- 
ration for an Object, to whom Ican 
never pay enough of either. 

Sophr. You ſpeak like your ſelf, 
Timotheus, and I wh I wereas able 
as Iought to be willing, to fſatisfie 
your deſire : But ſince we are now 
diſcourſing like Philoſophers, not 
Divines, Iſhall proceed to ſpeak of 
that gloriouſeſt of Objects , But as 
his Nature or ſome of his Attributes 
afford me inſtances to the purpoſe, 
for which I preſum'd to mention 
him. hen God therefore made 
the World out of nothing, or (if 


| - Pyrocles will not admit the Creati- 


on) when he diſcerns the ſecreteſt 
thoughts and intentions of the 
Mind, when he unites an immate- 
rial Spirit to a humane Body , and 
maintains, perhaps for very many 
years, that unparallel'd union with 
all the wonderful conditions he has 
annex'd to it; whey, I ſay, he doth 
theſe 
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theſe and many other things, that{| 
-muſt not now ſtay to mention, thef 


-fupplies us with inſtances of thi 


"that are /explicable > For ſuch ope# 
rations are not reducible to any df 


the ways of working known to us; 
ſince our own Minds can but mods 


fy themſelves by divers'manners of 


thinking ; and as for things with: 


out us, allthat one body can do to 


another by aQing on it, is to com 
municate local motion to it, and 
thereby produce: in it the natural 
"conſequences of ſuch motion ; un 
all which there is no a&tion lik: 
any of thoſe I juſt now-aſcrib'd to 
God. Andif we conſider that the 


preſcience of thoſe future event 


that we call contingent , being! 


iperfeQtion, is not to be-denyed tf 


God, who is by all acknowledged 


the perfetteſt of Beings. and that 


yet the greateſt Wits that have. 


boured to reconcile this infallible 


przcognition with the liberty 0 
mans will, have been reduced-tt 
--maintain ſome thing or other, that 


'thwarts ſome acknowledged truth} 
of 
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| or diate of Reaſon: If we daly 


ef conſider this (1 fay) it will afford 


us an inſtance of truths , whoſe 
| conſiſtency and whoſe ſymmetry 
| with the body of other truths, our 
:# Reaſon cannot diſcern, and which | 
# therefore ought to be referred to 
# that ſort of things above Reaſon, 
that I call Ynſociable, And now'I 
| come to the third fort of theſe 

things which is that] formerly men- 
tion'd, firſt under the name of /x- 
comprehenſible or ſupra-intelleQtual : 


08 which Title, whether or no it be- 


longs to any other ObjeQ, (which 
I will not now enquire ) doth cer- 
tainly belong to God, whoſe Nature 


na} comprehending all perfeQtions in 


their utmoſt poſſible degrees, isnot 


of like to be comprehenſible by our 


minds, who altogether want drivers 
a of thoſe perfeCtions, and have but 
moderate meaſures , (not to call. 


F # them ſhadows) of the reſt. Weare 


indeed born with, or at leaſt have 
a power and divers occaſions to 
frame an des of a Being infinitely 
perfect,” and by this Z4es we may 
U = 
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ſufficiently diſcriminate the Orig , 
nal of it, God, from all other Ohg | 
jeas whatſoever. But then, wha , 
. we come to conſider attentively W ; 
minutely what 1s contained in thif « 
notion of Omnipotence, Omniſg 
ence , Eternity , and thoſe othe 
divine Attributes that are all unite 
in that great confluence and abyj 
of perfections, God ; we may þ 
{ure to find, that our faculties an 
exceedingly ſurmounted by thi t| 
.vaſtneſs and gloriouſneſs of tha fi 
unlimited and unparalleFd objety y 
about which, as we can diſcoml y 
that it exi/s, and that it poſleſſ 
all the perfeition we can conceinf b 
ſo we may at the ſame time diſcenf u 
that it muſt have degrees of perfedlly tl 
02,Which becauſe of the inferioritf 't 
of our Nature, we are not ablet 
Cconcelve. 
And yet this diſcovery of God 
Incomprehenſibleneſs may be mad 
without ſubtle diſquiſitions , al 
without trains of conſequence 
though not without due attentialll 1 
by a direCt view of the Mind (al Bi 


(8) 


9 may ſorerm it;) who finds her 
" Of ſelf upon tryal as unable fully to 
Ml meaſure the divine perfeitions as the 
ly @ dimenſions of ſpace, which we can 
| conceive to be greater and greater, 
1 without ever being able to deter- 
# mine any extent beyond whoſe li- 
ih mits they cannor' reach. 
 Pyrocles. 1 ſuſpeted 5» ipbron 
| by the tenour of your Di 
q that the laſt Queſtions theſe'Gen- 
| tlemen' asked you, diverted ' you 
from ſaying ſomewhat more than 
you did by way of application of 
# your preceding Diſcourſe. | 
Sophron. 1 was then indeed a- 
ng bout tomake, as I now ſhall,” this 
| uſe of what I had been Gin 
that I readily acknowledge 't ih 
| tis an kobe ones, to talk of infinite 
or of priviledg'd things, with the 
lame confidence, or to pretend to 
A vel A un fame clearnefs , 
008 W ith knowing men ' ma 
nl ſpeak” of things Snag, 
ence within the compaſs of our Intel- 
Al leX': But that this need.' not 
f hinder us from ſpeaking, nor doth 
G —_— x 
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d le: us from pralcio ration: 

priviledg'd ingst emſelva 
PP [the notions that are alloy 
EA are not of the ſame ſort q 


rs and if none were to be aff 


but thoſe that enable ust 
a the Object, rhas 
oh give us a clear and di 
knowledge of all that it contas 
x.that: belongs to it, I muſt ca 
+hat we have no good Natign 
ol ” iniledg* d things-in 4 = 
but: then 1 muſt add, that 
we haye few or none evenof 1 me 
ny things that \ we think our ſelin 
very. knowing in. And when \ 
OD things as being above þ lu 
Fla though we ;have no clear, df 
net, and adequate Notion, 


them, yet we may have a ge 
Cs d and 1 inac flogus uate Nod 


chem +. which 1 may ſulice to' 


us diſcriminate their reſj ve » 
jects from all elle, br je 
another z as may be obſery "ca 
veral. "eas tl 4, Fl negatiy 
ram' ſuch.as thoſe we 
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v. 


G 2 been 


BE. 
been pleas'd to make Intelligent Be- 
ings, may perhaps have made them 
ofdiffering Ranks,orOrders,where. 
of Men may not be of the Princi- 
pal; and that whether there be 
ſuch Orders or no, he hath at leaft 
made us Men, of a limited nature 
(in general) and of a bounded Ca- 
pacity. Congraoully to this I think 
alſo, that he hath furniſhed'man 
either with certain innate Zaeas or 
Models and Principles, or with a 
Faculty or Power and Diſpoſition 
eaſily to frame them, as it meets 
with occaſions (which readily oc- 
cur) to excite them : But becauſe 
that (as I lately noted) God intend- 
ed the mind of Man but of a limi- 


ted Capacity, his Underſtanding | 


is ſo conſtituted that the inbred or 
eaſily acquir'd Z4eas and primitive 
Axioms wherewith it is furniſh- 
ed, and by Relation or Analogy 
' whereunto 1t judges of all orher 


Notions, and Propoſitions, do not 


extend to all knowable ObjeQs | 


whatſoever ; but reach only to 
{ſuch as have a ſufficient AMaity, 
or 
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or bear ſome proportion to thoſe 
Primary /deas and Rules of Truth, 
which are ſufficient if duly im- 
prov'd, to help us to the attain- 
ment, though not of the perfect 
knowledge of truth's of the high- 
eſt Orders, yet to the Competent 
Knowledge of as much truth as | 
God thought fit to allow our minds 
in their preſent ( and perchance 
laps'd) Condition, or ſtate of Uni- 
on with their mortal Bodies. 

Eugen. Your Opinion, Sophroy. 
if I apprehend it aright, contains 
two very differing Aſfertions; one 
that itis allowable to contemplate 
and even to diſcourſe of things 4+ 
bove Reaſon, ſince we may have 
ſome Conceptions of them, though 


| they be but very dim and imper- 


fect : and zhe other, that we ought 
not to look upon, or ſpeak of ſuch 
ObjeQs as things that we compre- 
hend, or have even ſuch a meaſure 
of knowledge of, as we have of 


.things that are not priviledg'd. 


For of theſe we are not to ſpeak 
but with a peculiar Wari 
G3 nels, 
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neſs, and modeſt Diffidence, 

Sophron. You . have expreſs 
wy thoughts Zuzey. ſince I Intend 
not to injoyn filence, or difſwad: 
Curioſity, but yet forbid preſump 
tion, in reference to priviledg 


ms: TE 

Timoth. Arid truly Sophron. | 
ſee no Reaſon to repine at the |: 
mits which your late Diſcourl 
bath in imitation of the Author df 
nature himſelf, affign'd ro human 
Knowledg. For the number of 
privitedg'd things 1s altogether it: 
conſiderable in compariſon of the 
multitude of other things, to which 
our knowledge may be improv'd 
to reach ; and which it far more 
concerns us to know well, thanit 
doth to reſolve puzling Queſtions 
about things incomprehenſible; 


there being within the compaſs d 


thoſe truths, enough to employ, 
and reward our Curioſity without 
ſtraining and tiring eur Reaſon #- 
bout, ObjeQsthat ence it.- And 
yet. even about theſe, Tome diſqui- 

mots may be allow'd us; for an 
EI | objed 
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(37) 
object that on the account of fink 
of its properties may be a ptivi- 
ledg'd one ; may have divers 'o- 
ther things belonging to it, that do 
not ſurpaſs our Reaſon, and whoſe 
knowledge may therefore be at- 
tain'd, by the due employment of 
Il. OG - 
. Thus we uſefully tudy the na- 
ture of Bodies, which make up the 
ObjeC of the Excellent Science of 
Natural Philoſophy ; though the 
true Notion of Body in general be 
a thing ſo difficult to frame, that 
the beſt of our Modern Philofo- 
phers can by no means agree about 
it» Which 1 do not wonder at. ; 
becauſe if we purſue the notion of 
a Body to the uttermoſt ; *twill lead 
ustothe perplexing controverſie,De 
compoſitione continui, and there you 
will not deny, but that the under- 
ſtanding will be left in the dark, 
Thus Surveyors, Carpenters, Ar-- 
chiteQs, and many others. know 
divers feos of the ſquare Fi- 
gure that are of great uſe to them 
11 their reſpeQive Employments, 

| G 7 though 
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though that property of the ſquare, 


that ts fide and diagonal are incom- 
 menſurable, be unknown to moſt 
of them ; and if they were told 
of it, and would proſecute the 
Speculation, would involve them 
in exceeding great and probably 
inſuperable difficulties. 

Sophron. To confirm what you 
have been telling us, 7imoth. 1 


ſhall venture to add, that even a- | 


bout priviledg'd things, our inqui- 


ries, if modeſtly and diſcreetly. 


manag'd, may not only be allow- 
able but ſometimes profitable. For 
even of ſuch SubjeCts a ſtudious 


ſearch may bring us to know more |, 


than we did, though not ſo much 
as we would, nor enough to be ac- 
quieſc'd in. So that ſuch enquiries 
may probably teach us, to know 
the Objes better, and our ſelves 
better too; by. giving us ſuch a 
ſenſible diſcovery of the inſuffici- 
ency of our Underſtandings . to 
comprehend all ſorts of things, as 
may be very uſeful , though not 
pleaſing, and may richly recom- 

11 | Pence 
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pence Us, for the pains that end- 
&d in ſo inftruQtive a diſappoint- 
ment. And let me add tothe per- 
tinent inſtances that have been 
mention'd, the nobleſt that can be 
given 3 I mean the Contemplati- 
on of God himſelf. For he hath 
ſo ordered all things, that*tis ſcarce 
poſſible for us, to be deſtitute of 
an /dea of him, which will at leaft 


- | repreſent him as an exiſtent Being, 


and more perfee# than any other 


| Being; and yet when we come 


with ſufficient Application of mind 
to pry into the wonderful Attri- 
butes of this moſt ſingular and a- 


| dorable Being , we are, as was 


lately obſerv'd, ſure to find our 
ſelves unable to comprehend ſoun- 
bounded an Objea. Which yer 
ought not to diſcourage us from fo 
noble a Study, ſince we are allow'd 
the great contentment and honour 
to make further and further dif- 
coveries of the excellenteſt of Ob- 
jeQs, by that very immenſity of his 
perfeCtions, that makes it impoC[ 


bible for us to reach to the bounds 


of 


. Tyo') 
of his Excellency,or rather to diſeg 
ver that it has any bounds at all, 

But, Gentlemen, I perceive] 
have beenſo tranſported by the me 
tion of this vaſt and divine Subjet 
in whoſe Contemplation tis ſo et 
fie, and fo pleaſant. to: loſe ones 

{elf, that I have forgot the notice 
Zugen. gave me, a_pretty whule 
ſince, that the time allotted for ow 
preſent conference was then near 

expiring. And therefore I ſhal 

leave you to pick out of the Ex 
curſions to which your interpoſitr 
ons tempted (not to ſay oblig'd) 
me, the Applications, that I in 
tended to make more methodically 
of the diſtintions I laid down 
And I am the leſs troubled to be 
hindred from propoſing to you my 
thoughts about the way of diſtin 
ouiſhing priviledg'd things from 
others, becauſe we have a dome- 
ſtick Monitor,or a kind of an inter- 
nal Criterium always at hand to 
help us. For I think it may we 
be ſaid, that the wiſe Author ol 
Nature has endued the Under- 


ſtanding 
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fanding with ſuch a quick, though 
internal, Senſation (if I may ſocall 
it) that when due attention is not 
wanting, it can feelingly diſcern 
between other ObjeAs, and thoſe 
that are diſproportionate to its a- 
bility. As even in Beaſts, the 
eye is ſo fram'd (according to the 
inſtitution of Nature) that if it be 
obverted to the bright noon-day- 
Sun, there needs no Monitor, but 
the operation of the ſame Sun, to 
make it wink; ( and perhaps 
water) and thereby diſcover it 
ſelf to be dazled and overpowr'd 
by the diſproportionate Obje&t. 
Pyroc. I confeſs your Diſcourſes, 
Gentlemen, have made an unex- 
pected Impreſſion upon me ; but 
whether that will amount to a 
ConviQtion will ſcarce appear till 
our next Conference. Only thus 
much 1I ſhall tell you new, that it 
would much facilitate our agree- 
ment in Opinion, if you did not 
contend for altogether ſo. much 4 
but would be pleas'd to leave it 
undetermin'd, whether Man's in- 
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telleQual Faculty if eff is uncy 
pable by the help of any degreg 
of light, to diſcover and knoy 
thoſe things, which you call aboye 
Reaſon ? and would content your 


ſelves to ſay, That there are ſome 
things belonging to theſe Subjeds, 


which we muſt confeſs we have} 


leſs clear and diſtin Notions of, 
than we have even of the difficult: 
eſt of thoſe things, that are ac- 
knowledg'd not to ſurpaſs our Rez 
ſon: And that if we will take upon 
us,to determine poſitively and par: 
ticularly about theſe tranſcendent 
things, we muſt employ ways of 
Reaſoning, congruous to their pe. 
culiar natures. 

Sophron. 1. ſhall readily conſent 
not to expeCt your final Reſolution, 


before our next meeting, having | 


no cauſe to fear that time, will be 
unfriendly to her Daughter Truth, 
7Timoth. And in the mean while, 
Pyroctes, 1 am glad to find by the 
| aſt part of what you juſt now ſaid, 
that you ſeem tobe no. longer in- 
diſpos'd to admit ſome things, _ 

| | at 


'| Reaſon. 
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(at leaſt in our preſent ſtate) do 
ſme way or other ſurpaſs our 
For I think thar inſtead 
of exalting that faculty , we in- 
jure and defraud it, if we do not 
freely allow it, as much enjoy- 
ment of Truth as we are able to 


procure it: And conſequently if 


Geometry, or Revelation, or Ex- 
perience, aſſure us of divers things 
of which we can know but Z7hat 
they are, and what they do, not, 
what they are, and how they att, we 


"| muſt neither refuſe, nor negle&t 


the ſtudy of ſuch Truths, any more 
than we would refuſe to /ook zxto 
any othey ObjeCts, than thoſe that 
we can /ook throuph ; And there- 
fore to enrich the Intelletas much 
as we are able, we muſt enter- 


| tain, not only thoſe Truths, that 


we can comprehend, but thoſe alſo, 
how ſublime ſoever, that we can 
have any certain, though but a ve- 
ry imperfe& &7owledge of, Elpe- 
cially ſince thoſe remote and ab- 
firuſe SubjeAs may be as much 


more xoble as more dark than o- 
thers, 
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thers, and thereby render an im. 

rfe& Diſcovery of them, more 
deſirable, than a far clearer one 
of Inferior things. 
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Things 


SAI D T O 
TRANSCEND 
ihe Speakers Arnobins, Eugent- 

' #6, Pyrocles and 7imothens. 


Arnob. | Was very glad, Gen- 


tlemen, to learn this 

morning of Sophro- 

nias ſome things, 

Whence *twas eaſie to conclude, 
_ by the Diſcourſe you had with 


Aa him - 
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him laſt night, he has made it al- 
lowable for »-e to demand, and ra- 
tional for you to grant, nay to prof. 
fer me, a Diſpenſation of the Tak 
' you impoſed on me at our laſt mee. 
ting. For tho' he ſpake with the mo- 
deſty that became him of your Con 
ference, and gave me, but a haſty 
' and imperfe&t Account of what 
paſs'd between you ; yet 1 think] 
may preſume,that by his Diſcourſe 
Pyrocles himſelf was atleaſt :nclin'd, 
and you two, Gentlemen, fully per- 


fſwaded to admit , that there ar|. 


Things above Reafon ; which was 
the main point about whith you 
expected at our laſt Congreſs that 


I ſhould entertain you, atour thetf 


next, or now preſent meeting. 
Eugen. Ideny not, that Sophre 
zins*'s Conſiderations were prey 
lent on 77motheus and me ; and 
have, I hope, made a good ins 


preſſion on Pyrocles himſelf ; but 5 
that ought not to hinder us = 5 


coming, as we now do, to claint 
your promiſe of entertaining us & 
bout rhings above Reaſon, And if 
you 
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me 
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you will needs be diſpens'd with 
from repeating thoſe Conſiderati- 
ons that Sophrozius has employed 
already, (tho*. I doubt not but by 
repeating them, you would both 
krengthen and advance them ; ) 
we wiil not be rigid ExaCtors of 
our Right : but yet we muſt not 
remit your Task, tho* we are con- 
tent to change it. For I queſtion 
not but theſe Gentlemen will 
conſent with me, to diſcharge you. 
of your promiſe of diſcourling of 
Arguments that may uifer ſome 
Ings to be above Reaſon, if you 

pleaſe to afford us your 


#| Thoughts, about the ways of avoid- 


MA] ing to be impoſed on by our ſelves 
. | orothers, When ſuch ſublime Sub- 


| ics are treated or diſcours'd of. 


Arnob. Tho” th the recital of 
your Conference \,, Sophronius did 
but ?ouch on ſeveral Subjes where- 

'0n it would be proper for me to. 
mf, in the Diſcourſe you ſeem 
to expeCt from me ; yet I am apt 

tear, that he has ſo prevented 


| ME in what I ſhould ſay, that he 


Aa2 has 


(4) 
has left little or nothin for me tg 
do, but to make Repetitions of 
what youhave heard already much 


better expreſs'd : which will be | 


an Employment far enough from 
being grateful, either to you or 
me. 

Eugen. Your Modeſty , Sir, is 
not like to defeat our Curioſity; 
and that you may not think your 
ſelf hardly uſed, or coriddemned to 
bear Repetitions ; be pleaſed to 
take notice, both that, what we 
deſire as a Favor, we might claim 
as a Compenſation , and that the 
things we expect from you now, 
are not Arguments to make out 
that there are things above _ 
but that you would afford us ſome 
*« Rales and DireQtions how to 16 
« gulate the Ratiocinations We 
© make; and eſtimate thoſe we 
< meet with, about ſuch Tranſcet: 
*« dent Subjeas. 

Arnob. Thope Zugenius, youll 
not in earneſt think me ſo vains 
ro pretend to frame a Logick # 
bout things above Logick ; or m# 


giſteriall 


0 
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giſterially to deliver Rgles about 
things that are as Anomalous, as 
they are either Remote or Abſtruſe. 
Beſides that all you have ſaid, do's 
not exempt me from a fear, that 


| by reaſon of Sphronins's omitting 


divers points of his Diſcourſe, and 
my imperfe& Remembrance of” 
thoſe he tranſiently and ſummari- - 
ly mention'd , he has anticipated 
much of what were otherwiſe 
proper for me to ſay. But yet be- 
cauſe *cis poſlible that his thoughts 
and mine, may have lead us, to 
have made ſome RefleQions that 
are not at all the ſame ; and that 
even when others happen to be co- 
ncident”, it nay be not altoge- 
ther uſeleſs, \that I ſhould endea- - 
your to #xlarze ſome things that. 
he has but 4/zted\, and illuſtrate or 
vindicate ſome others thar will not 
te prejudic'd by being cleared, or 
onfirm'd ; and above all this, be- 
(uſe I would ſhew you, that Iam 
willing to comply with you ſome- 


{what to the hazard of my Diſcre- 


tion, I ſhall not refuſe to offer you 
| Aa 3 ſome, 


(6) 
ſome, not Rules, but Advices: 
provided you freely interrupt me 
when I begin to trouble you with 
the Repetirion of any thing that 
you have, tho* I have not hear 
before z and provided too , thit 
you look not on theſe Avi 
{o much as direQtions to find the 
truth in ſuch abſtruſe matters, s 
Cautions that may chance to a 
{ft you to avoid ſome Errors and 
Miſtakes. | 
Ewugen. We are not fo ſcrupy 
fous but that we ſhall upon you 
own terms gladly receive you! 
—_— whatever names yl 
pleaſe to give them. | 
Arnob. | ſhall then without fur 
ther preamble comply with yout 
Commands, and propoſe as my 


Firs Advice. 


That about Priviledg'd Subjeits then 
ſelves, we do not admit any (4 
firmative) aſſertion without ſul 
proofs, to evince it, as are ſuffi 
ent in their kind. 4 
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I hope Gentlemen that Sophro- 
zias has ſo far declar'd to you, what 
is tobe meant by Priviledg'd things, 
that though it be a new term,yetI 
need not ſolicitouſly explain itz and 
may think it ſufficient to intimate 
in a words that they are things 
of a very Heteroclyte and Abſtruſe 
Nature, and have belonging to 
them ſuch peculiar Aﬀettions and 
Attributes, as require that in judg- - 
ing and reaſoning of them we 
ſhould employ Notions and Rules 
congruous to their particular Condi- 
tion; ſome of them ſuperadded 70,8 
others perhaps differing /rom,thole 
that men generally 8 ſafely enough 
make uſe of about common & fami- 
liar things, that are of a nature leſs 
impervious to our Underſtandings. 
And if the ſhortneſs of this Sum- 
mary Deſcription, {ſhould leave it 
leſs clear than 1 hope you find it , 
I foreſee there will divers occali- 


ons of illuſtrating it, by inſtances. 
fa] and other ways, occur in the Se- 


ft quel of our Diſcourſe : In order 


| to which I ſhall, after this ſhort 


Aa 4 


and 
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and neceſlary Digreſſion , return 
to the lately given Firſt Atvice; 
and tell you that 'tis grounded up 
on'this Conſideration, that "tis Not 
reaſonable 'to give aſſent to an 
thing as a Truth, but upon a ſuf: 
ficient Reaſon of that Aſſent. And 
tho* we may well grant in the gene- 
ral, that a thing which furpaſſe 
our Reaſon may have belonging to 
it ſome affeQion that is af above 
Reaſon ; yet we are not in part: 
cular to believe that this or that 
AﬀeCtion doth belong to it, with: 
out particular and competent proof. 
For fince about a Priviledg'd thing, 


as well as about any other, Propo- | 


fitions may be fram'd, and often 
are ſo, that are contrary to one # 
nother ; to aſſent to both, wereto 
be {ure to believe one falſity, if not 
two. And if we will aſſent but to 
one, we muſt either judge at Ad- 
ventures, or allow ourſelves toex 
amine the Medinms of Probation, 
employed on both ſtdes, and there- 
upon judge, 'why one of the Pro- 
poſitions is to be aſſented to, and 
the other rejected, OE 


4*F* 


\/ 
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_ priviledg'd Subjects, 


(9) 
Pyrocles. I am glad Arnobing, 
that you allow your ſelf and us this 
manly freedom without which our 
Underſtandings were lyable to be 
impos'd on in matters of the high- 
eſt Concernment : For there ſcarce 
ever did, or I fear ever will, want 
ſome men who ezther out of Igno- 
rance and paſhve Deluſion, or out 
of {elf-Confidence,or out of Deſign, 
take upon them, with great bold- 
neſs,toaffirm what they pleaſe about 
nd when they 

are oppoſed in their 'Extrayagan- 
cies by Ratiocinations they cannot 
anſwer, they urge, that theſe things 
being above Reaſon, are not to be 
judged of by it : But of ſuch men 
as theſe I uſually demand whether 
their own Aﬀent to the things they 
would have us believe, be ground- 
ed upon ſome Rational Argument, 
or not : If they ſay, 'tis not, they 
are fools to believe it themſelves ; 
and I ſhould add to the number of 
fools, if after this acknowledg- 
ment, I {hauld believe them : But 
if they ſay they do, I deſire them 
3:0 Sherry Brac he he 
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to produce their Argument ; for 
fince *tis fram'd by a Human Un- 
derftanding,the force of it may be 
alfo comprehended & judg'd of bya 
Human Underſtanding : And 'tis | 
tono purpoſe to ſay,that the Subje&t 
ſurpaſſes Human Reaſon ; for if 
itdoſoindeed, it will ſurpaſs theirs 
as well as mine, and ſo leave us up- 
on even terms. And let the thing 
aſſented to, be what it will, the 
afſent it ſelf ought to be founded 
upon 2 ſufficient Reaſon, and con- 
ſequently upon one that 1s intell;- 
gible, to the Human IntelleCt that 
15 wrought on by it. 
£Ziugen. 1 —_y allow , that | 

there 1s a great difference between 
the being able and oblig'd to know 
the nature or cauſe of a thing, 
and the being able to give an in- 
telligible account of the morives 
that induce our affent to it; and 
without ſuch motives the aſſent 
may by chance be given to what is 
_ a truth, but that will not hinder it 
 frombeingan irrational Aſent. 
Timoth. 1 was not ill pleas'd #- 
wokhin, 


 Aﬀertionabout apriviledg'dt 
muſt be ſufficient in their Kind, you 


(11) 


 nobixe, with the Caution you em- 


ploy'd in the cloſe of your Advice, 
where, by faying that the poſitive 


© Proofs you require' to evince an 


2 


d thing, 


plainly intimate that yqu donot ex- 


- at rigid Demonftrations of fuch 


Aſertions : And indeed it were not 
reaſonable you ſhould; for fince *tis 
manifeſt? that there are man 

Truths,fuch as Hiſtoricaland Politt- 
cal ones, that by the nature of the 
things are - not capable of Ma- 
thematical or Metaphyſical De- 
monftrations, and yet being real- 
ly Truths, have a juft Title to our 
Aﬀent, it muſt be acknowledg'd, 
that a rational Aﬀent may be foun- 
ded upon Proofs that reach not to 
rigid Demonſtrations , it being 
ſufficient that they are ſtrong c- 
nough to deſerve a wiſe mans Ac- 
quieſcence in them. And there- 
fore if any things can be made out 
to be reveal'd by God concerning 
his own Nature,or ACtions, or De- 
crees, we ought firmly to believe 
| them 
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them , becauſe that, of ſome of 
thoſe things, as his Pralſcience, 
Mercy, &c. We can havenober- 
ter Proofes; andof others,as what 
he did before our World was 
made ; and what he will do with 
us after we are dead, we can have 
no other conſiderable Proofes at all. 
And the ObjeQtion made by Pyre- 
cles againſt the aſſenting to auda- 
cious Propoſitions fram'd by im- 
poſing Men , will not reach our 
Caſe: for there is no reaſon to 
think, that becauſe an Object ſur- 
paſſes an humane Underſtanding, 
it muſt therefore ſurpaſs the Di 
yine Intelle&t it ſelf. And evea in 
things that are tranſaQted in the 
Mind of Man himſelf ; Imay learn 
from another that is not my Su- 
perior, what I can by no means at- 
tain to know, unleſs he be pleaſed 
to diſcoyer it to me: As that he 
was at ſuch a time, thinking of 
the Creation of the World, or re- 
ſolving how to diſpofe of his Son, 
and what Recompence he deſigns 


to give a Servant that he has not. 


yet entertained. "Pyrocles 
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_ Pyrocles. About things of ſackt 
a kind as you now mention, 7#mo- 
theas, I ſhall not diſſent from you ; 
becaule theſe are things, that tho? 
not diſcoverable by our Reaſon #i// 
webe informed of them, are yet 
clearly knowable by our Realin, 


when we are informed of them.But 
that there ſhould be things, which 


tho* perſpicuouſly propoſed, ſhould 
not be comprehenſible by our un- 
derftanding, is ſuch an affront to 
that noble Faculty, that I confeſs 
it has much indiſpoſed me to grant 
( what Iam yet unwilling peremp- 
torily to deny, ) that there are, as 
Sophronius would have us think,not 
only /o-ze priviledged things, but 
more than one kind of them ; which 
if we do admit, it will place ſuch 
narrow Limits to our Underſtand- 
ings, that we muſt geſpair of the 
defireableſt knowledge of all,name- 
ly that which is converſant about 


the nobleſt and ſublimeſt ObjeAs. 


£ugenins. Leaving to Sophroxt- 
#s the management of a Point he 
has ſtudied, and which I have not 
now 


ſhall only tell you in general chat] 
ſee no neceſlity, That Intelligibility 
to a humane Underſtanding, ſhould 
be neceſſary to the Truth or Exiſt, 
ence of a thing ; any more then 
that Viſibility to a Humane Eye, 
ſhould be neceſſary to the Exiſt- 
ence of an Atome, or of a Cor- 
puſcle of Air, or of the Zfizvs 
us of a Loadſtone, or the Fra- 
grant Exhalations of 4nbergris, 
and Musk from a perfumed Glove, 
I might here obſerve, that even 
by the ſame Seace ſome Creatures 
may diſcern things that may not 
be perceptible to others : as noat- 
tention or application of the Organ 


(or the Noſe ) will inable « mazto_ 


po—_ the Zflavis expiring 
rom the ſtale Footſteps of a hunt- 
ed and unſeen Hare or Dear, tho' 
Hounds, and eſpecially Blood- 
hounds, will have a vivid Precep- 
tion of ſuch Odours, .and by their 


| help, trace and perſue the flying 
and unſeen Beaſt. This,I ſay, may. 


be obſerved in Favour of my pres 
| ſent 


' 
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now time folemaly to Argue; [ 
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ſent Argument ; but *cwill perhaps 
be a more proper illuſtration to re- 
preſent, that the natural Incapaci- 


ty of a Childs Intelle&, to, under- 


ſtand the abſtruſe AﬀeQions of Pa- 
rabola*s, Hyperbola's and the incom- 
menſurable Lines of a Square, 
hinders not thoſe Figures, from be- 
ing contained in rerum raturd, Or 
their AﬀeCtions from being trac 
ahd demonſtrable. And tho? wedo 
admit ſome priviledged things in 
the Sence above declared, yet, (ta 
fay ſomewhat to obviate Pyrocles's 
Fear) there is no negeſſity that 
we ſhould be interdiQted all Know- 
ledge of thoſe ſublime Objedts, ia 
which there are many things , 
whereof,or of their Conſequences, 
we muſt confeſs our ſelves igno- 
rant. Thus elder Geometricians 
knew very well what a ReQtangu- 
lar Triangle was, when they con- 
ceived it to be a Figure conſiſting 
of three ſtrait Lines,two of which 
comprize a right Angle ; though 
probably for a great while they did 


not know ſo much as all its chief 
67 Proper- 


(16) 


Properties or Aﬀe&tions : ſince for 


ought appears, before Pythagoras, | 


( who offered a Heccatombe to the 
Muſes in gratitude for the Diſco- 
very ) it was not known that the 
Square of the Hypothenuſa is equal 
to the Squares of both the othet 
Sides; and much more likely its, 
that they were hot able to ſolve 
thoſe Difficulties (that continue to 
perplex even our Age)which attend 
that endleſs diviſibility of Lines, 
that is inferrible from that Equal! 
ty of the two Squares to the ſingle 
Square. *- 


And beſides the inſcrutable Per- 


feQtions of God,ſome of his Works 
are ſuch, that, notwithſtanding the 


compleat Knowledge of them fur- | 


paſſes out Forces; yet there re 
tmains ſo many things, as well wot- 
thy to be known, as poſſible to be 


attained by ns,that they will allow | 


Exerciſe enough to the Wits of all 
the Philoſophers in the. World. 
And beſides that, as I have been 


ſaying, even about theſe priviledg- 


cd Subjects themfelyes, divers cor 
| ſiderable 
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fiderable things may be diſcovertd; 


if they were altogether impene- 


trable by our Underſtandings, yet 
their Number is ſo ſmall, that they 
would leave a large Scope for hu- 
man Knowledge to diffuie and im- 
prove it felf.. For 'tis..not every 
thing:that is hard to be underſtood 
or contrary :to the: common Rules 
of Probability, thar hasa right:to 
paſs'.for/ a priviledged: thing, :for 
ſ{o the Paradoxes... 'abour -: Srud 
Quantities, ' of : Hoperimetal Fri 
gures'; | duplicate ( and; triplicate 
Proportiore,” and divers other fur- 
priſing Doctrines that are. capable 
of Mathematical Demonſtrations, 
would be. priviledged things. Nor 


- | arealt thoſe worthy of this Title 


that are. by many propoſed and 
embraced as Philoſophical Myſte- 
nes,for, ſuch are the Peripateticks 
Subſtantial Forms, which really 
are-not priviledged things, but . 
Scholaftic Chimeras. But tho” I 
tall not preſume poſitively to fet 


- | down the diſcriminating Bounds 


and Signes of priviledged things, 
| Bb yes 
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yet moſt if nat all of them being | 


ſuch, as. are ether primary in their 
kind,as God himſelt,andthe thing 
whoſe Nature flows immediately 
from him, or elſe things that if 
thorowly inſpected, do.neceſſarif 
_ involve the conlideration of ſome 
kind of /nfiz/tarm, or elſe are ſuch 
that tho' in-forme main\Queſtion 
about them one fide mult 'be taken, 
both, fidesare:encombred with ab 
furdities, or-ſcarce {uperable; Di 


fculties: Thoſt I fay being all(@| 


fome'of them.) the uſual mark 
that belong to priviledged: thingy, 
you will eaſily granr', thar their 
Number isnot near ſo. great as their 
abfirulenefs ; and that; therefore 
Pyracles and his Philoſophical 
Friends need not fear vo want em: 
ployment for their Curioſity. And 
tor farther; Anſwer to his: Objection 
L ſhall add that we muſt: regulate 
our Belief by our Perceptions, no 
our 4#7fþes,and:muft not conclude, 
that becauſe *"twere defirable for 
us, that all things wexe penetrs 
ble to our humane DE 
| tnere 


CF. 


there is really nothing that js ot 
ſo: and we can no. more conclude 
that we are as. knowing .as An- 
rels, becauſe we wiſh we were 
A than that we are as immortal 
gs they, becauſe we. would ne- 
ver die. , But. as for thoſe few. 
things that have belonging. to 
them, Properties fo extraordinary, 
as to. make. it probable, even at 
the firſt, fight, that. their Nature 
muſt be very abſtruſe and difficult. 


| befully difcover'd by us, - I hope 


Pyrocles will allow, that things of 
ſo' Heteroclite a Nature may 
challenge ; an exemption from 
ſome of the rules imployed about 
commonthings; And'that really 
ſuch Rules as I mean, and ſom 
alſoof the vulgar Notions cannot 
always.be ſafely extender toſuch 
Subjects, I;forbear to-ſhew in this 
place ; only becauſe I would nor 
too. long; at once interrupt 4720+ 
bis ; and I expeCt to have a good 
opportenity to ſpeak again of this. 
$abjet, before our Conference' 
be ended. v 
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Tim. You may then, TI pre 
ſame, .4rnobins, as ſoon as you 
pleaſe, favour us with your {& 
cond Advice. i 

Arnob. 1 ſhall readily obey 
you Timotheus, by propoſing it 
tnus:-: | 


The Second Advice, or Ruk. 


That we be not haſtyta frame Ne 
gatives about Privileg'd Things, 
or to refets Propoſitions or Ex 
plications concerning them ; 
feaſt, as if they were abſurd 
Zmpoſſible. SL {2/3908 


 *Tiseaſie to objerve in the Spe 
culation of natural things them- 
ſelves, how unſafe *tis not only to 
affirm, but in divers Caſes all 
reject opinions, before men hare 
any thing near a competent Hr 
ſtoricak Information of what be. 
longs to the Subjett they take up 
on them peremptorily to judge of. 
And therefore it muſt in reaſon 
be thought much more unwa) 
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to be forward to reſolve upon Ne- 
eative Propoſitions about things 
which we our ſelves acknowledge 
to be above the reach of Human 
Reaſon, which ſince they are, 
"twill become us at leaſt to for- 
bear a rude and inſulting way of 
rejeCting'the opinions of Learned 
Men that diſſent from us about 


. ſuchthings; ſince the ſublimity of 


the Subject ſhould make miſtakes 
about them the more eaſie to be 
pardon'd, becauſe they are dith- 
Cult to be avoided ; and our own . 
ſharing in the diſability of pene- 
trating ſuch abſtruſe things, 
ſhould keep us from being over- 
confident, that we allo may not 
be miſtaken, and incline us to to- 
lrate other .mens opinions about 
matters wherein we our fſclyes 
have but opinion, not ſcience. 

Pyr. Bur have not you for- 
merly adviſed us not to ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be impos'd upon by 
prooflels Afſertions, even about 
prvileg'd things ? 

Arnob. 1did fo, and do ſo ſtill : 
Bb 3 but 
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but there is a great deg] of diffe 
Tence between believing a proof 
leſs affirmation + about things 
which the affirmer does not know 
to be true, and framing Negative 
Concluſions againſt Opinions, 


which, for onght we yet clearly | 


know, ay be true: and there. 
fore my preſent advice 1s very con- 
ſiſtent with my former : for here 
I counſel only, either a ſuſper- 
tion of Judgment , when there 
appears no proof on either {ids 
{uMcient-to ſway the IntelleCt ; or 
ſuch a wary and unprejudic'd al 
{ent to opinions that are but faint 
ly probable, that the mind may 
be ready to receive, without et 
ther obttinacy, or ſurpriſe, any 
better argument that ſhall con- 
clude the contrary of the opint 
on we favour'd before. 

Fugen, Bat methiaks cis hard 
to avoid the framing of Confe 
tures, even about thoſe ſublime 
Subjects, concerning which we 
can frame but conieQures,' and 
thoſe olren very flight ones. 


Arnoh, 


Can) 


Arnob. 1 confeſs an abſolute 
ſuſpenſion of judgment is a very 
uneaſie thing,. nor do I ſtriftly 
require you {ſhould entertain no 
conjectures ; but only that we 
ſhould conſider that we may be 


_eafily miſtaken in them, and by 


further information ſee cauſe to 
hy them down, and perhaps ex- 
change them for contrary ones : 
my thoughts of this matter may 
be perchatice ſomewhat illuſtra- 
ted by ſuppoſing thit we four 
were walking in a High-way, and 
diſcover'd as far off as our eyes 
could reach , ſome erected and 
moving body of human ftature ; 
tho we ſhould by its ſhape and 
walking fafely enough conclude 
that *twere no other 4nimal than 
a man, yet what manner of 
man he were, as old, or young , 
handſome, or ugly ; we {ſhould 


not. be able to diſcern, and conſe- 


quently, could have no ſufficient 
ground to determine. And as if 
L ſhould affirm him tobe a young 
man or handſome, you may juſtly 
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cenſure me of raſhneſs ;' ſo if be 
cauſe I cannot prove my -conje- 
Eture, you ſhould reſolutely deny 
that he is a young man or hand: 
{ome, I ſhould think yau guily, 
tho not of anequal, yet of acen 
{urable urnwarineſs, becauſe, for 
ought you know to the contrary, 
he may be what I gueſs'd himto 
be. Andiho we are naturally 
uneaſie under fluQtuation of mind, 
that for my- part I confeſs (and 
it may be.you may be ſubjeC& to 
the ſame' Infirmity ) I ſhould 
ſcarce farbear reſembling inmy 
thoughts the man we ſpeak ofty 
ſome body or other that I knew, 
yet I ſhouldjuſily think that Con- 
jecture ta, be very fallible, and 
both expe& that when I ſhould 
come to have a nearer and r_ 
view of him, I might ſee-caut 
to diſmiſs my firſt /zea for that 
which this new and better pro 
ſreQ would afford me., tho i 
v cr2 quite differing from that! 
Þad formerly entertain'd , ant 
{hoald repreſent him , that my 
forwald 
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forward thought perhaps reſem- 


ble,” to a young man of my ac- 
quaintance with black curl'd hair, 
and a ruddy complexion, to be 
pale and wrinckled, with grey 
hair curl'd like a pound of Can- 
dles. The Application, I ſuppoſe, 
I may ſpare. 

But Gentlemen, I-would not be 


underſtood in the preceding Dif- 


caurle, as if I were againſt all 
framing of Negative Propoſitions 
about privileg'd Things ; my de- 
ſign being but to diſluade from 
haſty ones : For ſometimes 'tis 
much more eaſie and ſafe to deny 
things, than -to affirm them to 
belong to a Subject that ſur- 
paſſes our Reaſon, And the ob- - 
ſervation may be of uſe, eſpeci- 
ally in two caſes ; oze, when the 
Negative we aſlert is grounded 
not upon Axioms taken from the 
uſual courſe of Nature, or upon 
Propoſitions dubious, or remote 
from the firſt Principles of know- 
ledge, but upon either Catholick 
and Mctaphyſical Axioms, or elſe 

| upon 
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upon Truths manifeftly flowing 
from ſome clear, tho inadequate 
notion we have of the natureof 
the things we treat of. The « 
they Cale is, when we have p 
clear and ſufficient proof by Re- 
velation, or otherwiſe, of the po- 
fitive Attributes of the things we 
contemplate; for then we may 
fafely deny of that Subject any 


other thing that is really jaconſi- 


ftent with that poſitive Attribute, 
Upon which account it 1s, that 
tho we do not fully comprehend 
what God is, yet knowing by 


the clear Light of Nature (and 


if we be Chriſtians) believing 
1t upon the account of Revelation, 


that he is a Being Intelligent and 


infinitely perfe&t, we may ſafely 
deny againſt Fpricurus, Yorſting, 
and Mr. Hobbs, that he 1s a Cor- 
poreal Subſtance, as alſo that he 
15 Mortal, or Corruptible. 

Pyrocl, I ſhall not trouble you, 
Arnobins, to inlarge upon your 
laſt Advice, but willingly receive 
the ſayour of your next. - + 

Arnob, 


ka 
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' Arnob, Which ſhall be this : 


The Third Advice, or Rule. 


That « matter of Fat# or other 
' Truth about Privileg'd Things 
being provid by Arguments 
competent in their kind,” we ought 
not to deny it meerly becauſe we 
cannot explain, or perhaps ſo 
' mnch as conceive the Modus of 
m. 


*Tis no very difficult Task to 
juſtifie this Advice ; but I may 
do it the better, if you give me 
leave to frame and premiſe a Di- 
ſtinftion, for want of which I 
have obſerved a want of Clear- 
neſs in ſeyeral Diitourſes, where 


' the. term MModexs has been em- 


ployed : for ſometimes we would 
deny ſo much as a poſſibillity,that 
one thing can belong to, or be 
traly ſaid of another z as when 
we ſay we- underſtand not how 
one Creature can create another ; 


or how there can be a Line that 1s 
_ neither 
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neither ſtraight, nor crooked , or 
a finite / whole ) number that is 
neither even nor odd. But molt 
commonly we mean by our not 
underſtanding the Modus of a 
thing, that we donotclearly and 
diſtintly conceive after what 
manner the Property or other 
Attribute of a Subject belongs to 
it, or performs its operations. 
The firſt kind of 1Zodns may, for 
diſtinctions ſake, be called a 
poſſible Modus ; and the other, 
an  adtual modus. Now in both 
the foregoing Acceptions of the 
term Modus, we may find Inſtan- 
ces fit for our preſent purpoſe. 
For we cannot imagine, How a 
ſhort Line or other finite Quan- 
tity can be endleſly diviſible, or 
{ on the contrary ) how Infinite 
Parts ſhould make but a Finite 
Total: and yet Geometry con- 
ſtrains us to admit, Zhat 1t 1s ſo. 
But tho there be but few Inſtances 
of this kind, yet of the other 
{orc of our Neſcience of the 10. 
&us Of tings, there may be found 
more 
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| | More Inſtances than we could 


wiſh there were ; for even in na- 
tural and corporeal things the ea- 
| ger diſputes of the atuteſt Philo- 
phers, and the ingenuous Conſel- 
ſions of the moſt judicious and 
moderate, ſufficiently manifeſt , 
that as yet we know not the man- 
ner of operating whereby ſeveral 
Bodies perform what we well 
know they bring ro paſs. And 
not to enter into thoſe nice and 
tedious Diſputes of the cauſe of 
the Coheſion of the parts of mat- 
ter in the ſmalleſt, moſt principal, 
and moſt primary Bodies, per- 
haps without going out of our 
ſelves', the way whereby the Ra- 
tional Soul can exerciſe any pow- 
er over the humane body, and 
the way whereby the Under- 
ſtanding and the Will act upon 
one another, have not yet been 
intelligibly explain'd by any. 
And the like I may fay of the 
Phenomena of the Memory, eſpe. 
cially 1n thoſe in whom that facul.- 
ty 15 eminent. For *tis a thing 
| much 
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much more fit to be admired, 


_ than ealie to be conceived, how 


inſo narrow a compals as part of | 
a Human Brain, there ſhould be 
ſo many thouſand diſtintt Cellsor | 


Impreſſions as are requiſite to 
harbour the Characters of Signa- 
tures of many Languages, each' 
of them conſiſting of many thou- 


fand differing Words, beſides the | 


Images or Madels of ſo many 
thouſand Faces, Schemes, Build- 
ings, and other ſenſible Objefts, 
and the Ideas of fo many thou: 
find Notions and Thoughts, and 
the diſtinct Footiteps of almoſt in- 
numerable maltitudes of other 
things : and how all theſe ſhall in 
- fo narrow a compals have ſuch 
_ deepand laſting Impreſſions made 
tor them , and be oftentimes 
lodgcd ſo exaaly in the. order 
wherein they were at firſt com-- 
mitted to the memory {( and'that 


perhaps many years before) that . 


upon a ſudden command of the 


Will, or a flight caſual Hint, a 
whole ſer of Words, Things and 
Circumiltances 
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 Creumſtances will in a trice,as it 
. | were, ſtart up and preſent them- 
* |{lveseven inthe very Series, or- 
 'detand manner that fo long be- 
| fore. belong'd ro them. And 1 
 1doubt not, but that beſides thoſe 
| abſtruſe things, about the Jſoavs, 
| of which the more candid Philo- 
| ophers have confeſſed their Igno- 
_ 1rance, there would many others 
| have been taken notice of, if we 
| dd but as ſeriouſly and imparti- 
| ly inquire into the Nature: of all 
| the things we are pleaſed to think 
we know. And when I reflet on 
ihe yet depending Diſputes be- 
| tween Philofophers and Mathe- 
| naticians abaur the - nature of 
| Place and Zgcral Motion, whictr 
| ayethings ſo obvious and faruhar 
| tous, Iſhould, tho I had noother 
| aducements, be inclin'd to think, 
| that we ſhould find difficulties e- 
| nongh in many: other Subjets 
| wherein we do not now take no- 
| tice of | any, if we particularly. 
| Kudyed their nature; and that 
| cur acquicſcence, in. what we have 
| x learned 
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learned about many things pro*' 


ceeds not from our greater know- 
ledge of their nature, but from 
our having exerciſed leſs curioſity 
and attention inconſidering lt. 


And if in things Corporea!, that. | 


are the familiar objects of our Sen- 
ſes, we are often reduc'd to con- 
teſs our Ignorance of the Modes 
of their inexiſting or operating, 
| hope it will not be denyed, that 


toa Being wholly unapproachable 
by our Senſes, natural Theology | 


may ,be allowed--to aſcribe fome 
things whoſe 1Zodus is not attain- 
able by our underftanding : As 
the Divine Preſcience of future 
Continzents ; which as 'twere im+ 
pious,to deny as to'the truth of the 
thing ; fo I fear 'tis impoſſible:to 
explicate as to the Modus of it.” ' 

Eagen. If it were at this trme 
proper for me ito. meddle with 
things of that kind, I ſhould nor 
much ſcruple to ſayin favourot 
the Chrittian Rehgion, that dt- 
vers Tenents granted both by 


Chriſtians, Jews, and Heathens, 


As 
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” {asparts of »atural Theology, to 
| me ſeem as difficult to be conciv- 
(ed, as divers of thoſe Myſteries 
that for their unintelligibleſs are 
hercely oppoſed in Revea/d Theo: 
{logy. 1 will not take upon me 
to judge of others ; but for my 
{part I confefs, I do not much 
| better underſtand, how an Intel- 
le& and a Will and AﬀeCtions 
xe diſtinCtly inexiſtent in God, in 
[{uch- fort as they are wont to be 
{attributed to him, than how in 
[him there can be a Trinity; fta- 
ted, not as fome Schoolmen ex- 
|plicate, of rather darken it , but 
[3s the Goſpel delivers it : I can as 
[little explain by any thing in Na- 
|ture, how God, who 1s an im- 
| material Subſtance , can move 
| Matter, as how he cancreate it : 
| not would it at all fatisfie me to 
[tell me, that a Rational Soul 
| ſhoves a Human Body; for I do 
not allow, that itgives any mot'on 
' to the Body, but only guides that 
| which other Agents have put the 
| parts of it into. Ani tho it did 
TC produce 
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produce motion in the Body, my 
{cruple would yet remain ; for 


the Carteſians themſelves confeſs, | 


that the power the Soul has of {6 
much as determinins the motion 


of the Body belongs to it, not | 
upon any Phyſical Account, but }: 
by the particular Appointment | 
and immediate Power of God, \* 
who would have that Power one ' 


of the Conditions or Properties 


of the Union of the Soul and. 


Body. So that to me, who de- 
fire to have it explained how an 
immaterial Subſtance can move 


Matter, and conſequently, how 
God can do it, it will be no ſa- 
tisfation to ſay, that the Ratio- | 


nal Soul can move the Body 'tis 
joyned to, ſince that Power isre- 


ferred merely to God's Appoint- | 


ment: And the queſtion 1s, how 

God himſelf can be conceived to 

move matter: | 
Arnob. I know not whether 


upon the ſame Grounds which [ | 


do not diſallow, I may not add, 
that whereas by many 'tis looked 


upon 
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 {ipon! ag an- inconceivable thing 
| ng God\ fhould- fee — 
[thoughts to-me 1t appears as lit- 

their outward ACtions : For ſince 

|oe have no way of diſcerning the 

particular motions of Mens Bo- 

fs but by ſome: of our Senſes, 

{epecially our figtit'; and finee 

loſe Senſations thernſelves neceſ- 
krily require Organs duly conſt- 
 Jmted; that is, made upof divers 
arts, fram'd andjoyn'd afterſuch 
z determinate manner, I fee nor 
'how we can explain the Percepti- 
lo of viſible Objects without an 
[Eye, or fo much as any Corporeal 
[Organ, or Subſtance ; eſpecially 
lnce *tis, and that very juſtly, 
laſerted, that the Deiry 1s rot u- 
Jnited to any-portionof matter, ag 
/the Human Soul is to the Human 
/Body. And to theſe Inſtances, 
(others to the ſame purpoſe might 
'be added, bur that I think it fit- 
iter to mmd-you, that of thoſe al. 
[feady mention'd amonelt us,there 
're fome that I preſume you wilt 
| GEA judge 


le intelligible how he can know 
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judg referable to that which Iate- | 
ly called a poſſible Modus ;, ſince it * 
- hone toto genere, as they ſpeak, * 
inexplicable, how the Attribute * 


inexiſts in. the Subject, and after 
what manner the Caule can pro- 
duce the Effect aſcribed to it. 
Zim. | know you too well, Gen- 
tlemen, to ſuſpeQ, you mean, by 


this, to deny to God either the | 
poyer of moving matter, or that 


of perceiving all its motions. 


Arnob. You may well take that | 
for granted, and you may remem- | 


ber, that to prevent miſtakes, I 
was careful in propoſing my Ad- 
vice to except thoſe things for 


which there is ſome poſitive proof © 


competent in its kind. 


Pyrocl, One may then, with- | 
out ſurpriſing you, ask what kind | 


of proofs thoſe may be ? 


Arnob. A tull Anſwer to that * 
Queſtion would take up too much | 
of thar little time that is allowed : 
us before it grow dark, to. go tho- | 


row the Advices that yet remain 


with 


unſpoken of. But yet to comply | 


_ vo © 
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[with you as far as my haſte will 
[permit Tſhall name two or three 
| kinds of poſitiveproofs, that may 
'be employed on ſuch occaſions as 
we ſpeak of. And ff, it there 
|be an effe&t that we diſcern muſt 
|proceed from ſuch a Cauſe, or 
Agent, we may conclude that 
\ ſuch a Cauſe there is, tho we do 
/not particularly conceive how, 
'or by what operation 'tis able to 


| produce the acknowledg'd effeR : 


[Thus, tho a' man otherwiſe of a 
500d Judgment, being wholly a 
ſtranger to. the Mathematicks, 
\cannot conceive how a skillful A- 
| ftronomer can many years before 


' {hand fore-tell Eclipſes to a day 


[and hour, and perhaps to a few 


| {minutes;- yet when the ſucceſs 


| does, asit often happens, verifie 
[ſuch Prediftions, he will be ſatis- 
| fied, that the maker 'of them had 
| the skill to foreknow ' the things 
 foretold in them. Arid fo the 
generality of Learned Men among 
; us, who are not ſo much acquaint- 
ed with that part of Navigation, 
LEA winch 
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-which .ſome .Moderns -haveby a 
Greek Name called Zamen-Eure 


tica, or the Art of ſtcexing to | 
Harbours,. cannot well £canceive ' : 


how a Ship, that is, i for-inſtance, | 


1n the vaft Atlantick Ocean above 
a thouſand.miles from any ſhoar, 


{hould-be .ſo direed as to arrive : 


Juſt at a lictle Harbormot Cannon- 


Thot over, which perhaps neither | 


the Pilot, nor any -other in the 
Ship ever ſaw. And yet as little 


as we'can diſtintly conceive how | 


ſuch an Art 'of finding Ports can 


be framed, -we ſcruple not to al- * 


low there is ſuch an.one, . becauſe 
-Navigators.to the Eaſt and Welt 
Zadies, \couid not without the 
Guidance of :ſuch-an. Art find the 
remoteſt Ports they are bound 
dar. {noo hn, 

A ſecond ſort there is of po- 
ſitive proots conliſting of thoſe 
Conſequences thatare clearly and 
legitimately inferr'd from any 
manife{t.acknowledg'd, or alrea- 
dy demonſtrated Truth. To this 


fort belong divers Mathematical | * 
Propoſitions | 
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which tho being nakedly propo- 
Jometimes to Mathematicians 
| from either manifeſted or demon- 
| ſtance, of Circles, (or as many 
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Propolitions and Corollaries , 
| Ted they ſeem incredible to the 
| procrally of Learned Men, and 
| themſelves, are yet fully aſſented 
| to, becauſe they clearly follow 
| trated Truths. Thus many can- 
| not conceive how *tis poſſible 
| there may be a million, for in- 
| more as you pleaſe) whoſe Cir- 
| cumferences ſhall each of them 


1 come nearer and nearer to one a- 


 nother , and toa ſtraight Lineal- 
| fign'd, and yet none of them 


| either touch, much leſs cut, ei- 
' 1. ther any other Circle, or that 
| Line but in one and the ſame 
| point. And yet this is one of the 
| odd Propofitions that Geometers 


bave rightly deduc'd as Corolla- 


| ries from the ſixteenth of Zuclid”s 


third Element. And tho wecan- 


| not clearly ' conceive how two 


| Lines, that at their remotelt ends 
| arebut. little diſtant from each o- 
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ther, ſhould perpetuall incline 
towards each other without ever 
concurring ; yet Geometricians, 
that's, the rigideſt Reaſoners that 
.we know of, have been compell'd 
"admit this in the Zimea Conchoides 
of WNicomedes, to name no more. 
But tho, ( not to touch. the ſame 
 ftringsroo often) Ithought fit to 
"mention theſe Inſtances; yet 
Whether you judge them fff 
*ent' or no, you will aflow that 
which may: be taken from the 
endleſs divifibility of a Line : ' For 
tho, if 1 miſremember* not, So- 


phronius told me, he rook notice 


'royou how uhable we are to have 
a ſatisfaftory apprehenſion, how 
'a ſhort line as well as a long, can 
' be divided into more,atid more 
parts without any ſtop, yet Geo: 
' metricians generally adrvir this, 
becauſe it may be clearly deduc'd 
from ſome Geometrical Truths, 
and particularly from the incom- 
 menſurableneſs of the . Side and 
' Diagonat of a Square:!' And if 
you will allow me to have once 


more 
+ 
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{more recourſe. to Divine Preſci- 
- |ence, I may add another acknow- 
 {ledg'd inſtance by repreſenting, 
\ ? that Philoſphers have admitted 
| + that, becauſe they judged it clear- 
- [ly to follow from the infinite- 
|  PerfeQtions of God; tho, how 
\ | he can foreſee Contingency the 
\ | moſt judicious and modeſt of them 
; | didnot pretend their Reaſon was 
able to conceive. | 

| 'Zimoth. To theſe two kinds of 
| poſitive proofs mention'd by -f/- 
| zobias, .1 doubt not but he will 
| give me leave to add Divine Re- 
1 relations, if competently atteſt- 
| ed ones can be' produc'd ; and 
; therefore 1 will not by going a- 
| bout to. evince this, ſpend any of 
| the time he reſerves. for the re- 
| maining Rules, towhich he may, 
| for me, advance aſloon as he 
| thinks fit. | 

| Arn0b. 1 accept the Liberty you 
| offer- me, 7:mothens, to proceed 
| to my next Advice; whichis this. 


That 
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The Fourth Advice, or Rule. 


That when we treat of Privileg'd © 


Subjeits, we ave not bound al- 


ways to think every thing falſe, | 
that ſeems to thwart ſome re- | 


ceived Diftate of Reaſon. 


| As preata Paradox as this may | 
at firſt bluſh appear, yet itwill | 
need little more to make jt out - 
than the application of - ſome | 
things already delivered on occa- | 


ſion of the two foregoing Ad- 


vices, of which this 1s indeed lit- |} 
tle more than a Corollary. For ? 


it being evident, that as a,great 
part of the Dictates of Reaſon 
are Negative, ſo Negative Pro- 
poſitions do uſually {pring from 


the repugnancy we judge that | 
ſome things have to ſome,poſitive 


DiCtate of Reaſon ; if thoſe po- 
ſitive DiQates contain but gradu- 
al and limited Truths / to bor- 


row Sophrozius his Terms ;) and. ' 


come to be unduly extended to 
| privileg'd 
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| privileg'd SubjeQss it may very 
| poſſibly happen, that a thing 
| may:bereally true, that yet muſt 
' appear falſe, if it be judg'd of by 
its congruity.to.one of thoſe limi- 
| ted, and but reſpective DiQtates 
| of Reaſon. ?Tis allo clear, that 
\ not only in Philoſophy, but natu- 
Tal (as well as reveal'd) Theolo- 
\:gy the uſual ground on which 
| we reje&t many things 1s, that we 
| ;zudge them unintelligible. And 
| :I cenfure not -the practice 1n ge- 

neral, . but I think it may x 4 
| miſlead us, when it 1s extended to 
| things that we may diſcern to 


_ |. tranſcend our Reaſon, as for ought 


| yetappears, :fome of the Modys's 
| even of things -Corporeal are 
| found to do. And we think we 
| have made complete Enumerati- 
.ons of the ſeveral ways of .inex- 
| 1ſtence of an Attribute in a Sub- 
| je, or of the operation of one 


[ thing upon another, when indeed 


| Wwe have overlook'd one or other, 
| and perhaps that which we have. 


| thus pretermitted may be the true 
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one ;- tho it may be alſo that no 
attention and diligence of ours 


could in ſome Caſes have ſerved  ' 


our turn, the Modns inquired af- 
ter being not conceivable to us, 
thoit may be too a higher than a 
human Intellect. | 
Pyroctes. The School-Philoſe- 
phers for many Ages 1n the Cata- 
lognes they made of the ways of 
a Bodies working upon anther 
at a diſtance; did not think of 
the true ways by which Oaors and 
Sounds are communicated to us, 
and therefore had recourſe tocer- 
tain unintelligible things, which 
they were pleas'd to call Species 
Iatentionales, Whereas | thoſe 
modern Naturaliſts that philoſo- 
-phize freely, acknowledge, that 
Otors are commumcated by #f- 
flrvinms, exhaling from the odo- 
rous Body, and fitted to affeftour 
Noftrits, and Sounds are' tran{(- 
mitted to the: Ear by the undula- 
ting motion which the Ajr is prit 
mto by the impulſe of rhe vibra- 
ting, or otherwiſe agitated parts 
_ of the ſonorous Body. Tim, 


f 
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7imoth; Methinks we need not 

out. of our felves to find In- 
| ances of both the parts of. what 
' Arnobins was laſt faying, if we 
admit, as I queſtion not but we 
!rationally may, this Tenet of the 
: generality of Philoſophers, both 
' ancient and modern, That the 


| Reaſonable Soul is an "immaterial 


{ 


1 


F 


| 


/ Subſtance : For then ; whereas 


| men think they have ſufficiently 
| exumerated the ways;of deter- 
| mining the motion of a Body, 
| by ſaying, that the determinati- 


on muſt be made either in the 


| Line wherein the Impelleat thar. 


| put it into motion made it move, 


or in the Line wherein it was de- 
| termined to move by the ſituati- 


| on of the reſiſtins Body that it 
| 


of the animal Spirits, if not alſo 


| 


met with in its way ; the motions 


| ſome other internal parts of the 
Body, may, the Body being duly 


{ diſpoſed, be determined by the __ 
| human Will; which is a way 


| quite differing from the other. 


| And how this Attribute, I mean 


the 
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the power of determining the 
motion of a- Body, without any 
power to impart motion to that 
Body, ſhould belong ro an imma- 
terial Creature, which has no 
Corporeal Parts to reſiſt the free 
paſſage of a Body, and thereby 
change the Line of its Motion; 1s 
not yet, nor perhaps ever will be 
in this life, clearly coriceived* by 
us men, tho there 1s no doubr, 
but that he, who indowed the 
Soul with this Attribute or Pow- 
er, perfealy underſtands, both 
how it exiſts in the Soul; and 
how the Soul by exerning it, ope- 
rates on the Body. 

Pyrocles. But cari ariy thing 
ſeem more unreaſonable than to 
embrace opinions that contradi& 
the Rules of Reaſon ; which pra- 
Etice, if it be once allowed, why 
Thould we trouble our ſelves to 
nyeſtigate what is congruous or 
incongruous to Reaſon, ſince the 
making a diſcovery, that an 0- 
- pinion 1s repugnant to it, will not 
aſſure us of that opinions being 
falſe. Ar nob. 


p 


p 


, 
p 


| Terms than it ought to have been. 
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| rnb. A perſon leſs knowing 
ind equitable than Pyrocles would 
have ſpared this double ObjeCti 
Mm, if he had remembred, what 
hath been formerly ſaid , appli- 
*able to our preſent purpoſe, and 
'what Kind of things they are thac 
\weare diſcourſing of : But to re- 
{nind him a little of them, I ſhall 
\&fire him to conſider with me, 
\that I no way diſallow the re- 
[king of Opinions that are found 
{contrary to thoſe Rules of Rea- 
lon, at the framing of which the 
ithings opin'd about were duly ta- 
/ken into conſideration : But in 
Caſes not thought on when ſuch 
Rules were deviſed, we are not 


{always bound to ſubmit to be 


{judged by them ; and to maintain 
| an opinion unconformable to ſuch 
a Rule, may be not to oppoſe a ge- 
| nuine and abſolute diQtate of Rea- 
[lon, but to refifie one that is 
erroneouſly thought ſo, by ſhew- 
| Ing, thar the Rule is expreſſed in 
; more Catholick and Indefinite 


And 
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And of two opinions you will not | 
deny that that is the moſt ratio- | 


nal that is moſt agreeable to thoſe 
Rules of Reaſon, that are framed 
upon the fulleſt Information. 
Euaxen. Tis not difficult to ga- 
ther from what you have ſaid, 
Arnobins, that in the Rule you 
| Propoſed to us ; very few of the 
Caſes that occur in ordinary di{- 
courſe, or even in that of Philo- 
ſophers, will be at all concern'd. 
nd in theſe few Caſes wherein 
you intend the Rule ſhould take 
place, you are careful to obviate 
inconveniences by a double cau- 
tion. The firſt that you ſuppoſe, 
that the opinion that claims an 


exemption from the common -: 


Rules, is not an arbitrary or pre- 
carious Tenet, but ſuffict- 
lufficiently made out by proper 
Arguments. And the ſecond, by 
declaring, that *tis not to contra- 
dict right Reaſon, but bad Rea- 
ſoners to give limitation to Rules 
that have been too haſtily 
fram'd and conceiv'd in too ge- 
neral 
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|neral Terms, by men, who ei- 
|ther were not competently in- 
| form'd of the variety of Particu- 
'hrs, when they took upon them 
'to make Analyſes and Enumera- 
tions ; of elſe preſum'd to infer, 
[that a thing was not, becauſe 
they did not. underftand the 17o- 
) aus of its exiſtence or operation. 

| Arnobins. You take my ſenſe 
\right, Zugenius, and I have of- 
/ten thonght, that the cauſes of 
|the great clamor that is made a- 
[gainſt ſome men for not obſequi- 
| oufly ſubmitting to; what ſome 
[others call the Rules of Reaſon, 
'are, that men do not ſufficiently 
/ underſtand the zatare of things 
and themſelves, but entertain too 
; narrow conceptions of the. for- 
| mer, and. too bigh an opinion of 


4 


| Pyrocles. The DiQates of Rea- 
fon being the ſureſt, if not the 
| only ſafe. Rules, that Nature has 
| given us to frame our Diſcourſes 
| and Ratiocinations by ; I confeſs 
Lam, tho not fully refoly'd, yet 
D d very 
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yery unwilling, toallow any Con- | 
cluſion that is not conformable to : 


them : or to admit that any thing 


ſhould be ſo highly privileg'd, as j 
to be exempted from the Juriſ- _ 
diction of Reaſon, whoſe genuine - 


Declarations they are. 


Eugenius. This ObjeCtion, Py- | 
:ocles, ſeems to- me to be ground- ! 
ed rather 'upon an ambiguity of : 
Terms, than the true nature of |: 
Things. 'For Reaſon is often- 


times taken for a Set of Notions 
and Propoſitions employ'd and ac- 


I 


quielc 


ſtronomy , - Chymiſtry, Opticks, 
&c. of whoſe-receiv'd Dottrines 
_ they are ſuppoſed to be-entirely 
maintainers. But it is alfo with 
at leaſt as much propriety, uſed 
to ſignifie the rational faculty it 
ſelf; furniſhed with the light that 
accompanies it when it is rightly 
diſpoſed and informed. In the 
firſt of theſe two Senſes it ſeems 


but | 


| pre 


d in by this orthat ſort of : me 
Reaſoners, "that are wont to have + 
names 'given-them from this or | 
that particular Diſcipline, as A- | 


| but reaſonable to allow, that ſome 
things: ought to have the privi- 
| lege to'be exempted from being 
judg*d by /ome of the fame Rules 

that are employ'd to: judge: of o- 
ther 'thoigs: by ; for ſome of rheſe 
"Rules: were tram'd upon a flight 
| conſideration of common and 
' famcliar things, -either by the 
/ yulgar, or by men that for want 
| of skill of application of mind 
| did not critically conſider the di- 
ftintt'narnres of things, and yet 
| preſumi'd to ſettle Rules thar other 
; mens 1inadvertence or lazineſs has 
{ made them receive for certain 
| Diftates of Reaſon : whereas 0- 
{ ther natures ſhould have been then 
| conſidered. as well as thoſe: and 
| by - reaſon -of theww-not having 
| been ſo; the Rules I ſpeak of are 
' hot always proper and fate, when 
| they are applyed to theſe overs 
| lboked natures. Thus Succefffve 


- | Beings ia Time and Local Mo- 


tron,: do inſome 'Caſes require to 
beieftimated by other meaſures 


i 


| than $bazaces, whether materi- 


0 2 al, 
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al, or incorporeal.. And ſo alſo | 
the more nice Metaphylicians, e- ' 


ſpecially among the Moderns, 


have thought themſelves obliged | 


to diſcourſe of Modeſes, Relatr 


ons, Privations, Extrinſecal De+- ! : 
nominations, &#c. in a very diffe- 
ring way from that which be- *' 
to Bodies and Spirits ; tho \. 
the unskilful (even among other- ' 
wiſe learned men) have been : 
apt, to con- | 
$ 


longs 


wont, and ſtill are 


found all theſe SubjeQs ; by a 


plying to them indiſcriminately *' 
the ſame Rules, or, as they think / 


them, DiRates of Reaſon. 


But beſides what may be ſaid | 
of theſe long unregarded or un- | 
diſtinguiſhed natures, there are | 
other entities that are more gene- | 
rally and familiarly taken notice | 
of, wherein I may think one may | 


find inſtances more applyable to 
my preſent purpoſe. For I ob- 
ſerve, that tho all other aQual 
Beings are compounded / to ſpeak 
in the language of the Schools ) of 
Efſence and Exiſtence; yet ac- 
. cording 
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| cording to the notion of Meta” 
phyſicians as well as Divines, it 
' muſt be acknowledg'd, that the 
ſimplicity of the Divine Nature 


is ſuch as to exclude from God e- 


; yen this kind of compoſition. And 


indeed the notion we have of a 


1 Being infinitely perfect, imports, 
that, tho in no other Being, yet in 
| this, thoſe two are inſeparable ; 


| for aQual exiſtence being a per- 
| etion, muſt needs belong to the 
| Nature of a Being infinitely per- 


fea. The generality of Philo- 


, , fophers, after Fr:forle, conceive 


: 
a 
LU 


| | Plice to be the immoveable and 


immediately concave 


' Surface of the ambient Body, ſo 


1 


that *tis a kind of Veſſel that eve- 


_ | ry way contains the Body lodg'd 
| init; but with this difference 


| thata Veſſel is a kind of move- 


| able place, as when a Bottle of 
| Wine is carried from the Cellar 
| to the Table; but place is an im- 


moveable Veſſel, or a Veſſel con- 
ſidered as immoveable : now ſup- 
poſing with: 4ifet/c, and the 

Dd 3 gencra- 
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generality 'of Philoſphers, the | 


plenitude of the world, itmay be 
truly ſaid, that all Plants, Ani- 
mals, Minerals, Stars and other 
Bodies are each of them in fuchan 
Ariſtatelian'place as has been de- 
{crib'sd ; whence it has been uſy- 
ally faid by Philoſophers, that 
what 15 in no place (I hope they 
meant it only of Bodies ) 1s not 
at all ; yet itappearsnothow the 
outermoſt Heaven, whether that 
be che Firmament, or no, I need 
not here inquire, can be properl 

{aid to be in a place, ſince theſe 
Philoſophers afſerting:the World 
to be finite, muſt grant there 1s no 


ambient body without it to con- 


tain it. And I ſhall add on this 
occaſion, that if the outermoſt 
Heaven ſhould be impelPd by the 
irreſiſtible . power of God in a 
ſtraight line this way,or that way, 
there ſhould enſue a motion with- 
out change of place , for the 
outermoſt Heaven was'in none be- 


fore, anddoes not by its ptogrel-> ' 


fron come td be -contain'd by a 


new | 
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' new ambient Body. And in this 
| caſe even according rothoſe mo- 


dern Fayourers of {r:/ptle that 
approve Des* Cartes his definition 
of local motion ( which indeed is 


_ more intelligible than 4riſto- 


ls) the world may be ſaid to 
—_ without changing of place ; 
for it does not paſs from. the 


Neighbourhood of ſome Bodies 
 tothat of others ; ſince compri- 


ing all Bodies, and yet being 
| bounded, there is no body for it 
| toleave behind, nor any beyond 
it for it to approach to.; and tho 


| the Carteſians in their Hypotheſis 


| of the indefiniteſs of the World 


| dopartly avoid the force of what 


I have been ſaying ; yet beſides 


' what may be rationally urg'd to 
 ſhew, that if the world be not 
' more than indefinite, it muſt be 
| really finite; I conſider that the 
; Carteſians, tho upon grounds of 
 theirown, muſt allow-what I was 
| obſerving, namely, that tho eve- 
| ry particular body in the Unt- 
| verſe is naturally Dogabh of Lo- 
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cal Motion. Yet the Univerſe it 
ſelf is not ; and tho every par- 
ticular body in the world have 
fome determinate Figure ; yet 
the world it ſelf, being indefinite, 
has not fs. £ 

Whereas 4rifotle and the Phi- 
loſophers that have lived ſince his 
time, have generally admitted 
the diviſion eſtabliſh'd by him, of 
all Entities, into Subſtance, and 
Accident , and accommodated 
their Rules to one of them, or 
both : The Learned Gaſſendvus 
and his Followers, have intro- 
duc'd a third ſort of things, as not 
being either Subſtances, or Acct» 
dents: and theſe if you will ad- 
mit, you will 1 preſume, admit 
too, that they may be privileg'd 
from their Rules calculated for 
other Natures. Of this kindof 
things, the Gaſſend:fs make Place 
or Space to be. For they will not 
allow it tobe a Subſtance, becauſe 


it 1s neither body, nor ſpirit, but 


only ſomewhat that hasa capacity 
to receive or contain bodies, and 
would 
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would fubſiſt, tho God ſhould an- 

' nihilate all the Subſtances he has 
created. for the ſame rea- 
ſon it is not to be called an Acci- 

dent, ſince- that neceſſarily re- 

| quires a Subſtance to reſide in 

( according to that received Axi- 

; om ) Arcctdentis eſſe, eff ineſſe 5 

| _ whereas incaſeof the annihilation 

" \ of the world it ſelf, and conſe- 

quently all Subſtances that com- 

| poſe it, their place or ſpace would 

| ill remain, and be capable of 

| admitting a new world of rhe 

- ſame extent, if God ſhould be 

| pleaſed tocreateit ; whence Gaf- 

| ſendus wittily infers, that Bo- 

| dies are rather accidental in re- 

' ſpe of place, than ſpace in re- 

f _ of Bodies. But without 

| ſtaying to examine this Paradox, 

| I ſhall venture to fay in general, 

| that he who ſhall with an heed- 

; ful, and unprejudiced eye, ſur- 

; vey the ſeveral Fypotheſes, or 

_ | Syſtems, maintain'd by the dif- 

| fering SeQts of Philoſophers, may 

| find, that tho the Infiances will 

; | not 
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not be all of them the ſame ; yet 


there is none of theſe Syſtems in 
which one may not obſerve ſome 
thing or other, to which every 
one of the Rules that reach to the 
other Snbjets treared of in that 
Philoſophy, cannot ſafely be ap- 
ply'd. And indeed the mind of 
man being naturally far more de- 
firous to know much, than to 
take the pains requiſite to exa- 
mine, whether he does ſo or not, 
is very prone to think that any 
{mall number of things that it has 
not diſtintly conſidered , muſt 
be of the fame nature and condi- 
tion with the reſt that he judges 
to be of the ſame kind. For by 
thusattaining tothe knowledge of 
things, by way of Inference, the 
mind gratifies at once both its 
vanity, and its lazineſs ; looking 
upon theſe Concluſions, as marks 
of the excellency of its rational 
faculty, whilſt they rather pro- 
ceed from a want of the due exer- 
ciſe of it. 

 Pyrocles. But if the receiv'd 
Dictates 


r 
l 
| 
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PiQates of Reaſon be not always 
 fafe:grounds to proceed upon in 
our Diſcourſe , I would gladly 
know -by what: Rules we ſhall 
judge of thoſe Rules, and difco- 
' yer then1'to be erroneous, in caſe 
they be fo, and by what meaſures 
we {hall eſtimate truth and falſe- 
| hood, in thoſe things wherein 
the uſe: of thoſe Rules muſt be 
laid aide. ',:; 

Arnobias. Your double obje- 
Qion,' Pyrocles, I confeſs to be 
weighty enough to.deferve a con- 
ſiderate anſwer, and to give you 
| the ſum. of mine infew words, I 
| ſhall tell you, that in my opini- 
' on, ſince there 1s no progreſs iz 
| infiuitum in the Criteria of truth, 
' andthat our faculties are the:beſt 
inſtruments that God has givenus 
| to diſcover,and to examine itby,TI 
| think aclear light or evidence of 
| perception ſhining in the under- 
| ſtanding, affords us the greateſt 
| afſurance we can have, ( I mean 
in'a 2atural way) of the truth of 
the judgments ' we pals upon 

_ things 
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things, whether they be other 


things, or the vulgar rules of 


reaſoning, or ſubjects that claim 
a privilege from thole rules. 
And here give me leave to 
conſider, that it 1s not by 2»dudtr. 
01, but by evidexce,that we know, 
that ex vero zil nif verum ſequi- 
tur. By which it appears, that 
the innate light of the rational 


faculty is more primary, thanthe 


very Rules of Reaſoning, ſince by 
that light we judge even of the 
lately mention'd Axiom which is 
it ſelf the grand principle of Ra- 
tiocinations made by Inference. 
Engenius. This matter may be 


erchance ſomewhat illuſtrated 


y obſerving that, as the under- 
Randing is wont to be look'd up- 
on as the eye of the mind; fo 
there is this Analogy between 
them, that there are ſome things 
that the eye may diſcern (and 
does judge of)) organically, if I 
may ſoſpeak, that is, by the help 
of inſtraments : as when it judg- 
es of a Line'to be treight by the 
application 
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applicasion of a Ruler to it, or 


to be perpendicular by the help of - 


a Plumb-line, or a. Circle to be 


rie& by the help of a pair of 
-ompaſſes: But there are other 


. things which the eye does per- 


ceive ( and judge of) immedi- 


ately and by intuition, and with- 


out the help of Organs or Inſtru- 
ments ;: as when by the bare evi- 


dence of the perception-it knows 
; thatthis colour is red, and that 0- 
| therblue, and that Snow is white, 
| not black, and a Char-coal black, 
- not White ; and ſuch a PiQture is 
| very. like, or andther unlike to 
| the face it was drawn to Tepre-. 


ſent. For thus there are {ome 
things that the Intellect uſually 
judges 'of in a kind of Organical 
way, :that is, by the help of cer- 


| tain Rules, or Hypotheſes, ſuch 
| as are a great part of the Theo- 
 rems and Concluſions in Philo- 
| ſophy and Divinity.: But there 
| are others which it knows with- 


out the help of theſe Rules more 
immediately, and as it were in- 
tuitively 
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tuitively by evidence or percep- 
tion;-by. which way we know ma- 
ny prime notions and Zfat4,. or 
Axioms Metaphylical , - &c. . as 
that Contradiffory Propoſitions 
cannot both be true; that from 
truth nothing but truth can legith 
mately be dedu&d ; that two:things 
that 'are each off them equal: to 4 
third: thing, : are equal to. one ano 
ther s that « whole aumber ts either 
evenior oad. ' And 'tisalfo upon 
this evidence of perception; that 
we receive with an undoubtediaf- 
{cnt many primitive Ideas:and no- 
tions, ſuch: as: thoſe of extended 
Subſtance or: Body, Diviſibility, 
 or:Local Motion, aſtreight Line, 
a Circle, a right Angle,” and ma- 
ny. other things: that/it- would be 
here fuperfluous td mention. '- 
Arzobins, I think: the: anternal 
Light that the Author:of:Narure 
has fet up in'mans: Intelle& qua- 
lifes: him, if -he:-makes'a right 
ulc. of it, —_—__ ' to”apply the 
Inttruments of : wieder but 
allo: to frame , 2nd to examine 
WIE them. 
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' them. For by the help of this 


Light, the Underſtanding is ena- 
bled to look about, and both to 
conſider apart, and compare to- 
gether, the natures of all kinds 
of things; without being ne- 
ceſſitated to employ in its Specu- 
lations, the Rules or DiQates of 
any particular Science or -Diſct 


| may being ſufficiently affiſted 


y its own Light, and thoſe ge- 


' neral Axioms and Notions that 
| are of a Catholick Natpre, and 
| perpetual truth; and: fo of 'a 
. higher order, than the DiQates, 
| or Rules of any particular or ſub- 
| ordinate Science or Art. Andby 


theſe means the Underſtanding 


may perceive the imperfeCtion 
and falſity of ſuch Rules or Theo- 
' Tems, as thoſe men that look no 
| higher, nor no further than their 


own” particular Science or Art, 


| embrace for certain and unque- 
 ſtionable. Thus when Philoſo- 


phers ' obſerv'd that they could 
frame' a clear [notion of a thing 
without conſidering whether it 
were 
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were aQually in being or not ; or 
even when they ſuppoſe that 'tis 


not aQually in being as we can 
frame a clear conception of a Roſe 
in Winter, when there are none 
to be found growing ;z and havea 
clear notion of a Afyriagen, tho 
"tis very like there is no ſuch Fi- 
gure really exiſtent in the world. 
They have generally concluded, 
that the eſſence of things is dif- 
fering and ſeparable from their 
exiſtence. And yet when we 
conlider that God is a Being infi- 
nitely perfeQt , and that aCQtual 
exiſtence being a perfeCtion, muſt 
_ to Him ; we may by the 
ſame light of Reaſon that diQtated 
Eſſence & Exiſtence to be two ſe- 
parable things in all other Beings, 
diſcern that they muſt be inſepa- 
rable in God ; and conſequently 
that the forementioned Rule, tho 
more gexere! than almoſt any o: 
ther,” 1s not abſolutely ziverſal : 
but muſt be limited by the light 


of Reaſon. And thus alſo Phi- 
lolophers, conlidering that not . | 


only 
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only all forts of Bodies, but the 


immaterial Souls of Men, { and 


Angels themſelves, ſuppoling 
ſuch Beings) are all cndowed 
with Qualities which are Acci- 
dents, have included it 1a the ve- 
Ty notion of a ſubſtance, to be 
the ſubje& of Accidents, or as 
the foie ſpeak, ſubſt are Ac- 
 cidentibus , and accordingly /#b- 
| ftantia 1s wont to be derived 4 


|ſbſtando : But the infranchiſcd 
| Intelleft, finding in it ſelf a no- 


tion of an abſolutely perfect, 

and therefore exiſtent Being ; and 
| conſidering that to be the lubjeQq 
of Accidents, . 1s not a thing a- 


greeable to rhe higheſt perfecti- 
| on poſſiole, it concludes, thartin 
| God there are no Accidents. And 


| this Concluſion has been embra- 

' ted as a part, not only of Chrt- 
ſtian, bur of Natural Theology ; 
| and maintain'd by divers Philoſo- 
| phers themſelves, upon Mera- 
| phyſical and other meerly ratio- 
' nal grounds. In ſhort, the na- 


tive light of the mind may cnable 


| BE e a man 
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a man, that will make a free and | 


induſtrious ule of it, both.to paſs 


a Tight judgment of the extent 


of thoſe very DiCtates that are 
commonly taken for Rules of 
Reaſon, and to frame others on 
purpoſe for privileg'd things, ſo 


8 
hi 
by 


tar forth as they are ſo. But | nc 


fear, Gentlemen, the fourth Ad- | 


vice I have ventured to offer you, 


has by its tediouſneſs, made you 
juſtly impatient of being detain'd : 
by it ſo long: and therefore 1 | 
{hall advance to the Fifth ; which 


1mports, 
The Fifth Advice, or Rule. 
That where Privileg*d Things are 


concern'd, we are not always 


bound to rejett every thing, as | 


falſe, that we know not how to 


reconcile with ſome thing that is | 


Zrue. 


Pyrocl. You may call this an | 
Advice, but I doubt others will 


ſtyle ir a Paradox, and poſſibly, 


think | 


| We 


! 
; 
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think it-one of the greateſt that 
ever was broach'd. _ 

Arnob. Yet perhaps you will 
fad by and by, that it may be in 
great part made good by what 
has been already diſcourſed, and 
by you admitted. I thiok it will 
not £0 doubted, but that there 
' are, or may be conceived ſtreight 
Lines, whereof one 15a hundred 
or a thouſand times longer than 


| another : . *Tis alſo generally 
| granted, thar a longer Line con- 


fiſts of, or may afford more parts 
| than a ſhorter ; for a Line equal 
| tothe ſhorter, 'being taken out of 
the longer, and conſequently juſt 


as diviſible as it, there will re- 


main of the longer Line another 
Line, perhaps many times ex- 
 ceeding. che ſhorter Line: And 
laſtly, *tis generally acknow- - 


s | Tedged, that-no Number can be 


| greater than infinite ; ſince if the 
| effer number were capable of ac- 
| ceſſion (as it muſt be, if it fall 
' ſhort of another number ) it 
; would need that acceſſion / ora 
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greater ) to make it infinite , 
which yet 'tis ſuppoſed to be al- 
ready. 

Pyrocl. 1 ſeg not yet to what 
all this may tend. 

Arnob. You will quickly per- 
ceive it, when I ſhall have defired 
you to reconcile theſe Propoſiti- 
ons with the demonſtrations of 
Geometers of the endleſs Diviſi- 
bility of all ftreight Lines; 
whence they deduce , that tho 
they be very unequal: among 
themſelves, yet the ſhorteſt of 


them contains, or may afford infi- ; 


nite parts. 


Pyrocl. But is there any thing *' 
more clear to humane under- : 


ſtanding, or more ſuppoſed in al- 


moſt all our Ratiocinations, than 
that two Truths cannot be con- * 


tradictory to each other. 


Arnob. Tho I am far from at- | 
firming, that one Truth can | 
. really contradiQ another truth ; | 
yet I think that which 1s but a |- 
gradual or limited truth, may 1n | 


lome few caſes not be reconcile- | 
| able 
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niverial Truth. For, I think we 


may ( with Sophronius) diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe. Propoſitions: we call 
rue, tro Axioms Metaphyſical, 
or Univerfal, that hold in all Ca- 


ſes without reſervation ; and 
Axioms collected or emergent ; 


| by which I mean ſuch as reſult 
' from comparing together many 
. particulars” that agree. an ſome- 


thing rhat is common to them all. 


| And ſome: of theſe, tho they be 
| ſogeneral, -that in the uſual Sub- 
; jets of our Ratiocinations they 
| admit of noexceptions ; yet may 
| not be abſolutely and unlimitedly 
' true ; af which 1 know not whe- 


ther I formerly gave.you an in- 


 ſKance,evenin that Axiomwhich 


able -/ Us,. to an abſolute and u- 
a 
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to bea Being that is infinitely per- 


feft, may have, and may have | 


exerciſed, the power of Crea- 


ting. And in ſuch Caſes as this, 


not to be: able to reconcile a truth 


concerning . a privileged thing 
with a Propoſition that generally 


paſſes for. true { and in other Ca- 


ſes is ſo indeed ) will not preſent- 


ly oblige us to rejetieither Pro- 
polition as falſe, but ſometimes; 
without i deſtroying (either, only 
to give vne of them a due limita- 
tion, and reftrain it tv thoſe ſorts 
of things,” on which "was atkirſt 
grounded, and to which was; 
becauſe of mans igharance, or 
tnconfiderdteneſs, that *twas not 
at firſt confin'd, And'it the:Mi: 


racles vouch'd either for the Chri- | 


ſtian, or for any other, Religion, 


be any of them granted to be true; | 


( asalmoſt all mankind agrees in 


believing -n- general; that there | 
have been- true Miracles 3) it * 
cannot well be deny'd but. that ; 
- Phyſical Propoſitions are but li- ' 
mired, and ſuch as I-called Col- 
lected | 
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lefted Truths, being gathered 
' from the ſettled - Phenomena of 


Nature, and are lyable to this li- 


' mitation or exception, that 7hey 


are true, where the irreſiſtible power 


of God, or ſome other ſupernatu- 


ral Apent is not interpos'd to alter 
the courſe of Nature. a 
Pyroct:PBut do you think, there 


are no inconſiſtent Propoſitions 
that you .would . call Truths , 
| whereit you cannot ſhew that one 
; of them is but a gradual or e- 
| mergent Truth ? 


Arzob. *Tis one. thing to in- 


| quire whether men! have yet di- 
| icerned/;-or I am''able to make 
| out, that one of the/Propoſitions 


you ſpeak of is but a limited truth; 


| and another, to | inquire, whe- 
| ther ſpeaking abſolutely and uni- 
| verfally,, 3x, may to any Intelle& 


appear to be no more than ſuch. 


* For farſt I conſider, that the Rea- 
' ſon why we judge things to be re- 
| pugnant; Being, that the Nott- 
| ons or. Ideas we have of them 
' ſeem to us inconſiſtent, if either 


Ee 4 of 
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of theſe notions be wrong. fra- 


med, or be judged of by an unfit 
Rule, we may think- thoſe Pro- 
poſitions, to be contradictory that 
really arenot ſo; as, if you heed- 
fully mark it, you ſhall find, that 
thoſe that are wont to employ 


their imaginations about things 


thatare the proper Objetts of the 
latellet, are'apr- to pronounce 
things to be unconceivable, only 
becauſe they find them unimagin- 
able ; as if the Fancy and the 
Intellect were Faculties - of the 
lame extent : Upon which ac- 
count ſome have ſo grofly err'd, 
as to deny all immaterial Sub- 
{tances, and choſe rather fo far 
to degrade the Deity it ſelf, asto 
1mpute to 1t a' Corporeal Nature, 
than to allow any thingto'havea 
Being rhat1s not comprehenſible 
by their Imagination, "which 
themſelves acknowledge to be but 
a Corporeal Faculty. But be- 
{ides this miſtake of things re- 
pugnapt, which ariſcs from the 
;ni{ application or miſ-manage- 
menet 


%” 
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ment of our diſcerning Faculties, 
| Iconſider in the next place, that 


| there may be another that pro- 


ceeds from the ImperfeQion and 


| Limitedneſs of our Underſtand- 


ing, which being unable tojudge 
of privileged things at the ſame 
rate that it does of other ObjeQs, 


' may ſometimes be unable to dif 
' Cover that reconcileableneſs that 


a more illuminated and penetra- 
ting Faculty may diſcern. This 


| may be illuſtrated by what uſu- 
| ally happens at. Sea, ( for there 


mens Proſpect is the moſt free ) 
when looking towards the Main, 
the Sky and. the Waters ſeem to 
meet at the edge of the (ſenſible) 
Horizon, tho indeed they are as 
far diſtant as Heaven is from 
Earth; and on the other fſide-'1f 
you $killfully mix together the 
dry 'and fine powder ef Orpi- 
ment, and that of Indico, you 
vill produce a green colour, as 
1s known to Painters, and the 
eye takes notice 'bur of an uni- 
form mixture, in which it ſees 
neither 
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neither blew nor yellow ,: But if, 
(as experience ſhews) you look 
' on this mixture with a very good 
\ Microſcope, the emergent colour 
will diſappear ; and you will 
plainly ſee inſtead of 1t, blew 
and yellow grains of the, pow- 
ders diftin& from one another. 
Which Inftances may ſerve to 
ſhew the imbecillity of our viſive 
Faculty; -and': the later. of them 
may teach us, that a thing may 
appear one and differing, as tis 
laoked upon. by a more op leſs di- 
{cerning fight. But an inſtance 
' More home: to our preſent; pur: 
poſe may be afforded by : yellow 
Diamonds, - which | becauſe of 
their Colour, 'not only - other 
Men, but the generality af Gold- 
{ſmiths ( in: whoſe error 1 have 
{ometimes ſhared ) take to be 
counterfeit Gems, or at-beſtbut 
right Topazes, whereas , very 
8&il|ful Lapidanies, will -by fure 
{figns diſcover.:and acknowledge 
them to be trne Diamonds, not- 
withſtanding their ſeeming} :dif- 
ference 
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d ones, 
and-account them to be of the 


| ſamenature withthatnobleſt kind 


of: Jewels. W hence we may learn 
that a more skillful Jadge may 
diſcern an agreement in things 
that: almoſt all: other men think 
they: ſee manifeſtly to be of di- 


| Fugenias. Give me leave, 


| Gentlemen,. to ſay on this-peca- 


fion, that Ihave feveral times -ob- 


| ſeryed, that: men judge ſome 
| things to be irrxconcileable, not 
. only when theyare both of them 
| repreſented to:the underſtanding 


inthe form of Propoſitions ; but 


| whenoneof themis but a notion, 
or a current definition. . For di- 


vers of theſe notions do contain 


- ipthema Propofition, or are equi- 


valeat to it ; - As when a Circle 
is defin'd to be-a Figure contain' 


in a Lane, all whole parts are'<- 
qually diſtant from the middle- 


moſt- Point or Center, this defi- - 


nition contains an affirmation of 
the eſſential property of a Circle; 
and 


it 
1} 
jt 
ot | 
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and by the generality of Geome- 
tricians is therefore diſcriminated: 


from that Conick Setion -which 
they call an Ellipfis, .tho. that be 
alſo a Figure 'terminated: by one: 
Curve Line. fo » 5 $3 ddI ar 4s 
And becauſe you' are verſed in 
Mathematicks, ' 1 Thall on-this:0g- 
caſion ſhew you by. a Geametri- 
cal Liſtance, that if-a man have 
got.genuine and adequate;noth> 
ons of the things he judgesvf, he 
may: confidently: and even upon 
very. probable grounds , - judge 
thirigs to be inconliſtent, that :3n 
reality, are not ſo:.; Forif anor- 
dinary. Cultivater of Mathematj- 
cal:Diſciplines ſhould hear-one 
manfſay, that ſuch a Figure is an 
-Elliplis, and another affirm ito 
hea Circle, he would think: their 
aftertions to - be inconfiſtent, :ha- 
'Vidg:his mind” prepoſleſied” with 
an;Ellipſis's, being a Conical: Se- 
.Ction,, whoſe -properties muſt 
therefore ( he ſuppoſes be: very 
<d.ttering from thoſe of a Cirdle ; 
-Whereas ſuch wary Geometsi- 
Dis: C!405 
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Clans as the ' Learned Door 
Walls * will tell him, that the * See his 
vulgar notions of Conick SeCti- 
' ons are not adequate to the Fi- 4, conicis. © 


gures producible by them : For 
when a right Cone is cut quite 


Treariſe 


de Settiont- 


through by an inclining Plane, 


the figure produced by the SeQi- 
, on agrees well with the received 
| notion of an Ellipſis, in which 
; the Diameters are of unequal 
length; yet if the Plane cut the 
| Cone parallel to the Baſis, that 
| ' Conick SeQtion will be a true 
- Circle, having all its Diameters 


equal. 

'Tis indeed an uncommon and 
unheeded account, but ſuch an 
one upon which 1 have obſerved 
not only Logicians, but Philoſo- 


'phers themſelves to err about 


judging things reconcileable or 
inconſiſtent ; that if a man be 
not ſufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of any of the two 
things under conſideration ( and 
much more if he be ignorant of, 


or miſtaken about bath ) he may 
think 
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think there is a contradiction be- 
tween things, whercin a Superior 
or more piercing Intellect may 
diſcern a conſiſtency ; for taking 
it for granted, that he knows one 
thing to be a truth, if ſome o- 
ther thing be affirm'd to be fo, 
which he has not underſtanding 
or skill enough to ke how to re- 
concile to it, *tis no wonder, that 
how well foever this may be e- 

vinced, he ſhould as little know 
how to admit, as how torejed it. 
This may be partly illuſtrated, 
and partly prov'd by inſtances 
drawn from the Mathematicks 
themſelves : For a Novice in A- 
rithmetick, for example, finding 
That,according to his Rules,there 
is not one mean proportional 
number between 4 and 32, will 
{carce be able to reconcile that 
Propoſition to this other, That 
there are two mean proportio- 
nals between the mentioned 
numbers ; For he may with great 
> 5.09 2 of Reaſon ask, .how, 
it there be not ſo much as one 


| 'mean {| 
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| that the Moon receives all her 
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' mean proportional, there can he 
| two? Whereas thole that are 


acquainted with rhe nature of 


Ranks or Series of numbers pro- 
ceeding in Geometrical Propor- 
| tion, Will eaſily diſcern that be- 


tween thoſe two recited, both 


the number 8, and the number 


16, are mean proportionals. 
Zimothews. Thol diſallow not 

your Inſtance, £Zugerins, yet I 

ſhall be willing to hear one or two 


| others. of a leſs abſtracted ,Na- 
| ture. 


Zug. To obey you, 7imothers, I 


| ſhall add, thatif an old School- 
Philoſopher , or a Mathematici- 


an not acquainted with the later 
Diſcoveries made by Teleſcopes, 
ſhould hear one man ſay, that the 


Moon is the moſt enlightned, 


when ſhe appears full tous, and 
another affirm that ſhe is more in* 


| lightned at the New Moon than 
; at the Full, he would readily con- 
| clude, upon the ſuppoſition 


( which he makes no doubt of ) 
light 
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light immediately from the Sun; 
that the affirmation of the later 
( Aſtronomer) cannot be true ; 
which yet he would not conclude, 
if he knew ( what is diſcovered 
by Teleſcopes ) that the Moonis 
as well inlightned by the Earth, 
as the Earth by the Moon ; upon 


which ſcore, whereas at the Full  * 


ſhe receives but thoſe Beams that 
come to her direaly, from the 
Sun, at. the Change ſhe receives 
both them in that part of her Bo- 
dy that is obverted to him,. and 
thoſe other Beams of his that are 
reflected from the Terreftrial 
Globe to that part of the Moon 
that 15 neareſt to us. 

And to the foregoing Inſtance, 


T ſhall add one more, that ſeems - 


appolite enough to rnobins's 
Purpoſe, and *tis, that before 
Pythsgoras, not only the vulgar 
of the Greeks, but their Philoſo- 
phers and Mathematicians too, 
obſerving oftentimes that a bright 
Star preceded the Riſing Sun, and 
that frequently alſo ( on other 
days ) 
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days) after Sun-ſet, another Star 


 appear'd,that was none of the fix'd 
ones ; they confidently concluded 
from the ſo diſtant times of Appa- 
Tition, that the Sun was attended 


by two differing Stars, to which 
accordingly they gave two differ- 
ing names: But Pythagorass, who 


: was a far better Aftronomer ( as 


may be gueſſed, among other 


things, by his maintaining in 


thoſe early times the motion of 
the earth about the Sun ) under- 


| tOok todiſabule them, and effect- 
edit. Now if one that had ob- 
| ſerved Ye<nzus only in the morn- 
{ 1ngs, ſhould have affirm'd, thar 


befides the fix known Planets, 
there was but a ſeventh ( namely 


the Phoſphorus) which preceded 


the Riſing Sun; and another, 
(that had taken notice notice of 
her only in the Evenings) ſhould 
aflert, that beſides the ſame ſix 


| known ones, the only ſeventh 
| was that called Z-ſperns, which. 
| fometimes appear'd aficr his Set- 


ting ; a By-ltander would pre- 
Ft lently 
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ſently have concluded, that their 
Aſſertions were not reconcileable, 


either to one another, or to the 


truth ; which (in his judgment } 
was, that there muſt be no leſs 
than eight viſible Planets ; and 
yet Pythagoras , who had more 
Skill, and more piercing wit, did, 
(as was lately noted ) diſcern and 
teach, thattheſe two Phenomena 
were produc'd by one and the 
ſame Planet Ferxus, determined 
by its peculiar motion ( about 
the Sun) to ſhew it ſelf near our 
Horizon, fometimes before he 
aſcends it, and ſometimes after 
he had left it. Such inſtances as 
theſe, tho offered but as illuſtra- 
tions, may perſwade us from be- 
ing too forward to reject every 


propoſition, that we ſee not how | 


to reconcile to what we take for a 
truth ; provided the diſtruſted 
propoſition be ſuch as we would 


acquieſce in, if we could Tecon- ' 


cile it to that ſuppoſed Truth. 


Timotheuss From this Dif- 


courſe, Frgenins, and that of 
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| Arnobius, which preceded it, I 
_ | think one may gather, that ac- 
| cording to. you two, when two 


Propoſitions, are laid down, 
whereof 0ne is made evident to 


' us by Experience, or by Rea- 


lon, aQing within its own Juriſ- 
diction or Compals ; and the o- 
ther is ſufficiently. proved by be- 
ing mathematically demonſtra- 


| ted, or duly atteſted by Divine 


Revelation, we ought not to re- 


je either of theſe propoſitions, 
| as no truth, meerly becauſe we 
| donot yet know how to reconcile 


them : but we ſhould rather think, 


| that the collefted Propoſition, 1s 


but a gradual, or liouted truth ; 
or elſe we ſhould confider, that 


| we knowing but ſoimperfeUQly as 
; we do the particular natures of 


winbm>., Subjeas, for ought we 
now a _— Intellect may be 
able to-dilce 


cern a friendly agree- 


' ment between what 1s deliver'd 
| about that Subje&t, and the affir- 
| mation thet ſeems repugnant to 
it, tho we are not quick-{lighted 

F f 2 enough 
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enough to perceive this Agree- 
ment. And this, how ſtrange 


ſoever you may think it, Pyrocles, 


may not only be countenanc'd by 
ſuch things as £#g. lately ſaid, but 
both you your ſelf, and almoſt all 
mankind do de fatto ſeem to pra- 
Qiſe it, in the cafe of the Divine 


Preſcience of mans free Aftions. - 
Eugenins. What you contend 


for , Gentlemen, may perhaps 
be thought the more receivable, 
if one {ſhould argue thus : Firft 
either the Propoſitions ſaid to be 


repugnant, are both really true, 


or they are not ; If it be anſwer- 
ed, that they are not, the diffi- 
culty is at an end: for there is 
none at all ro conceive a true 


Propoſition, ſhould contradi& a 


falſe one. But, ſecondly, if both 
the Propoſitions be ſuppoſed to be 
true, it muſt be affirm'd, either 
that they are Teconcileable, or 
that they are not ; if it be ſaid, 
they are not, then Pyrocles his 
objeion is out of doors ; for it 
cannot then be reaſonable to Ys 
tnat 
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'thatthe two Propoſitions, tho in- 
conſiſtent with one another, muſt 
. neceſſarily be one or other of 


them inconliftent with the truth. 


But this I preſume he will by no 
means aſſert, and conſequently, 
muſt ſay, that the Propoſitions 


are Teconcileable. Upon which 


- anſwer I ſhall demand, how that 


/ can be, unleſs a ſuperior Intellect, 
ſuch as unqueſtionably the Di- 


vine is, can diſcover an agree- 


'ment between Propoſitions 
| wherein we cannot diſcern it. 


=> 


| For our not being able to diſcern 
'1t, is you k 


poledin the 


ow profeſſedly ſup- 
Vile we diſcourſe of. 
Pyrocles. But, Arnobins, will 
not this DoEtrine make us very 


| liable to have falfities impoſed on 


us at the pleaſure of bold and 
dictating men ? 
4rnob. Not, if it be limited 


| to the ſubjeAts wherein alone I 
; would have it admitted ; for if 


neither of the things treated of 
be a.privileg'd one, but both in 


the juriſdiction of ordinary rea- 


F f 3 ſon, 
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ſon, 1 do not only corſet, but (in 
my firſt Advice ) require, that 
the Propoſitions fram'd about 
them be eſtimated according to 
the common DiQates of Reaſon. 
And even in cafes where one of _ 
the Propoſitions is about a privi- 
leg'd thing, I do not at all think 
fit, that it ſhould be received in 
ſpite of its being repugnant tothe 
gradual truth delivered in the o- 
ther, unleſs it can by ſome other 
Argument ſufficient in its kind be 
proved to be true; and 1n that 
caſe, that, what I plead for, ought 
to be admitted, 1s amplyed by the 
fuffrage of almoſt all mankind, in 


" thatcaſe,which was juſt now per- 


tinently mentioned by 7zmorhens : 
for tho men know not how tore- 
concile the Liberty 'of mans will, 
with the infallible knowledge that 
God has of thole Attions that 
flow from it, yet they have una- 
nimouſly judged it reaſonable 
to believe both Free-will and 
Preſcience ; the former, becauſe 
they felt it in themſelves ; _ 

the 
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In | the later, partly becauſe the fore” 


knowledge of things being ma- 


| nifeſtly a perfection, ought not 


to be denyed to God, whom they 
looked upon as a Being ſupreme- 


| ly perfet; and partly becauſe 


me aCtions and events that they 
all judg'd to flow from mens free- 
will, were, as the generality of 
men believ'd, foretold by Pro- 

hetick Oracles. But except in 
{ſuch caſes as I have been naming, 
I am altogether of Pyrocles's 
mind, that ſince we have ſcarce 


any way of diſcovering a Falſity, 


but by its being repugnant to 
ſomewhat that is true; to deny, 


| that in caſes within the juriſdiQt- 
on of ordinary Reaſon, the re- 


pugnancy of a Propoſition to any 
manifeſt truth, ought to ſway our 
Judgments, were to deprive us 
of the uſefulleſt Criterion to dil- 
criminate between Falſhood and 
Truth. 

Timoth. For my part, who 
believe with many Philoſophers, 


as well Heathen as Chriſtian, that 
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humane Souls owe their origine 
wGed, and with almoſt all Phi- 
tolophers, ( for | know what the 
Stoicks held ) that as he is the ſu- 
preme Being, ſo he 1s a molt free 


Agent, I ſce not why, as he has 


given to Corporeal Beings divers 
Qualiries, very differing in their 
degrees of Noblenels; ſo he 
might not give to the Intelligent 
Productions of his Power and 
Will, various degrees of Intel- 
l2ctual Capacities as well as a li- 
mitedneſs of Nature. And as it 
wil not follow, that becauſe we 
can ſee with our eyes very ſmall 
Objects, and imagine ſuch as are 
vet much ſmaller, either the eye, 
or the imaginatiof can ever reach 
to 1) {mall an Objetas an Arome; 


{) it Will not follow that becauſe . 
we are able to frame Conceptions- 


of immaterial Beings, we muſt 
therefore be able to underſtand 
the nature of God, and the Har- 
mony of all his Monadical At- 
rributes. A little Boy may 
_. hayea clear notion of three, four, 
hve 
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| five, or other ſmaller numbers, 


and yet may be unable to frame 
good conceptions of Triangular 


' and other Polygon Numbers ( as 


ſome call them |) and much more 
of the abſtruſe aftetions of ſurd 
Numbers, and the Roots of the 
higher Algebraical Powers. To 
diſcern particular Truths is one 
thing, and to be able to diſcover 
the Intercourſe and Harmony be- 


tween all Traths, is another 


thing, and a far more difficult 
one ; as a Traveller may upon the 
Engliſh Shoar know that he ſees 


| the Ocean, and upon the Coaſt 


of Africk be made todo the like, 
and at the Zaſt 7ndtes allo he may 
know that he ſees the Ocean ; and 


| yet not know how thoſe ſo diſtant 
Seas communicate with each o- 


ther, tho that may be manifeſt 
enough to a Coimographer. 
Arnob. What you ſay brings 


into my mind, that I have ſome- 
times rhought God and men enjoy 


Truth, as differingly as they do 
{ ime. For we men, as we enjoy 
nm6 
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time but by parcels, and always 
leave-far the greateſt part of it 
unreach'd to by us ; ſo we know 
but ſome particular Truths, and 
are always ignorant of far more 
than we attain to. Whereas 
God, as his eternity reaches to 
all the portions of time ( or mea- 
ſured Durations ) ſo his Omnilſci- 
ence gives him at one view a pro- 
{pet of the whole extent. of 
Truth: (As if a man coutd ſee 
the whole River of /Vi/xs with 
all its turnings and windings from 
its hidden Springs: to its entrance 
into the Sea.) Upon which ac- 
count he ſees all particular Truths, 
not only 4iſt:#&f, but iz their Sy- 
feme, and 1o ſees a Connexion 
between thoſe that to us ſeem'd 
the moſt diſtant ones. 

Arnob. There remains now, 
Gentlemen, but one part more 
of your pcnance to be under- 
gone ; for *tis high time, I ſhould 
haſten to the relief of a Patience 
1 have fo long diſtreſs'd, and 
therefore I ſhall give it but one 
_ exercile 
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exerciſe more, and conclude your 


Trouble with ſome refleions on 
this laſt Advice. 


The Sixth Advice, or Rule. 
That in Privileg'd Things we ought 
not always to condemn that opint-. 
on which is liable to il Confſe- 
quences, and incumbred with 
great inconventencies, provided 
the poſitive proofs of it be ſuffi- 


cient in their kind. 


'That this Advice may be the 
more eaſily admitted, I ſhall fe- 
parately {uggeſt three things , 
which I defire may be afterwards 
conſidered all together. 

Firſt, that clear poſitive proofs, 
proportionate to the nature of 
things,' are genuine and proper 
motives to induce the underſtand- 
thg to aſſent to a propoſition as 
true; ſo that *tis not always ne- 
cefſary to the evidence and firm- 
neſs of an Aﬀent, that the Intel- 
le& takes notice of the Conſe- 
quences that may be drawn from 
it, or the difficulties wherewith 

it 
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it may be incumbered. This is 
plain in thoſe Aſents which of all 
orhers,at leaſt that are meerly na- 
tural, are by knowing men 
thougt to be the moſt undoubted 
and the beſt grounded ; I mean 
the Aſſents that are given to the 
Truth of Geometrical Demon- 
trations: And yet, Fuclid, for 
inſtance, in all his Elements of 
Geometry, in ſome of which 
{ſurpriſing Paradoxes are deliver- 
ed, ( as n the ſixteenth propoſtti- 
on of the third Book, and the 
117th of the tenth Book , to 
name no more ) contents him- 
{elf to demonſtrate his Aſſertions 
in a Mathematical Way, and 
does not, that I remember, an- 
{wer or take notice of any one 
Objection : and the Geometrici- 
ans of our days think they may 
ſafely receive his Propoſitions 
upon the Demonſtrations annex- 
ed to them, without knowing or 
troubling themſelves about the 
ſabtleties employed by the Sce- 
Pick Sextus Fjmpiricns, or _ 
0 
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of that SeQt in their writings a- 
gainſt the Mathemarticians, and all 
Aſſertors of aſſured knowledge. 

The ſecond thing I would offer 
to your conſideration, 1s, that 
the former part of our Diſcourſe 
has manifeſted, that there are 


1 ſome things which our humane 
| and imperfett underſtandings ei- 


ther cannot, or at leaſt do not, 


, perfetly comprehend : and that 


nevertheleſs men have not re- 
frain'd from preſuming to dog- 
matize and frame Notions and 
Rules about ſuch things, as if they 


underſtood them very well. 


Whence it muſt needs come to 
paſs, that if they were miſtaken 
( as inthings ſo abſtruſe, "tis very 
like they often were ) thoſe that 
judge by the Rutkes they laid down, 
muſt conceive the Propoſitions 
oppoſite to their miſtakes, to be 
liable to very great,if not inſupe- 


' rable Difficulties and ObjeQions. 


And this ſecond Conſideration, 
in conjundion with the firſt, will 


make way for the third, as a na- 
tural 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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tural produQtion of them, which 
is, That, 45 we need not wonder 


that privileged things, whuch are - 


wont to be ſo ſublime as to have 


been out of the view of thoſe 


that fram'd the Rules whereby we 
judge of other things, ſhould be 
thought liable to great ObjeQtions 
by them who judge of all things 
only by thoſe Rules ; ſo we ſhould 
not require or expect more evt- 


dence of a Truth relating to ſuch 


things, than that there are forit 
fuch ſufficient poſitive Reaſons, as 
notwithſtanding Objections and 
Inconvenientes, make it, upon 
the -whole matter, worthy to be 
embraced. | 
Pyrocles. But can that be wor- 
thy tobe aſſented to, which is It- 
able to ObjeAions and Inconveni- 
ences;, ' which the maintainers 
confeſs they know not how to 
avoid ? Does not your E«c/ia him- 
ſelf in ſome of his Demonſtrati- 
ons imploy that way of reaſoning 
which ſome of his Latine Inter- 
preters call DedutFio ad Abſar- 
dum ? Arnob. 
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Arnob. Euclid indeed { as well 
as other Mathematicians) be- 
ſides that more ſatisfactory way 
of direc probation, which per- 
haps he might have; oftner im- 
ployed than he did, has ſome-- 
times where he thought it need-: 
ful, made uſe of the en«yw you-- 
ſpeak of. ' But in theſe caſes he. 
never goes out of the Diſcipline 
he treats of, and confining him- 
ſelf ro Arguments drawn from 
quantity, he urges nothing as 
abſurd, but what is undeniably 
repugnant to ſome Truth he had 
already demonſtrated , or to 
thoſe clear and undiſputed Defi- 
nitions, Axioms, - or Poſtalata, 
which he ſuppoſes to have been 
already granted by thoſe he would 
convince, But tho he thus ar- 
gues to prove that his Readers 
cannot contradidt him without 
contradicting themſelyes ; yet we - 
find not that he was at all folici- 
; tous to clear thoſe Difficulties that 
{o quick-ſighted a man could not 
but know ſome.of his Theorems 
to 
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to be attended with : but con- 
tents himſelf to demonſtrate the 
incommenſurableneſs of the Side 
' and Diagonal of a Square, with- 
out troubling himſelf to take no- 
tice of the Difficulties that attend 
the endleſs Diviſibility of a Line, 
which would follow from what 
he demonſtrated. But, Pyrocles, 
to look back to the firſt part of 
your Objection , tho what you 
y will hold in ordinary Caſes, 
yet ſuch peculiar ones, as we are 
ſpeaking of, deſerve a particular 
Conſideration. About ſome pri- 
vileged things there are, and a- 


bout ſome others there »ay be * 


contraditory Opinions ( taking 
that term in a ſtri& ſenſe ) main- 


tain'd. Now as both of theſe 


cannot be true, fo one of them 
muſt: be ſo : as, tho it be hotly 
diſputed whether Quantity be 
endleſly diviſible, yet certainly it 
_ either mult, or muſt not be divt- 
{ible without end: And as was 
formerly obſerved which ſide {o- 
ever you take,the cp— 
Wl 
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| willbe exceeding great, and per- 
haps there will Iye ObjeQions 
| ſcarce to be direftly anſwered. 
And fince one of the two oppo- 
' ſite _— muſt be true, it will 
.not always be neceſſary, that an 
opinion muſt be falſe, which is 
- incumbred with greatdifficulties, - 
or liable to puzzling ObjeQtions. 
And therefore if - the poſitive 
proofs -- wont ee and co- 
gent, tho there rplexing 
Difficulties objeted by the o- 
| thery the truth ought not for 
| theirfake to be rejeAed y becauſe 


| | ſuch difficulties proceeding uſb- . 


ally either from notions that men 
preſume to frame about things a+ 
bove their reaches, or from Rules 


that were not made for ſuch 
points as are in diſpute, the 
jections are not ta be judged {o 


on _ w—_ that acknow- 
\. edged Principle in — , 
| chat from Fourh, nothing bat truth 
can be legitimately inferr'd. 

| Eugen. 1 confelsI have always 
' thaught it reaſonable in ſech Ca- 
G eg ſes 
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ſes, to compare, as well the poſ- | 
tive proofs of. one opinion with | 
thoſe of the: other, as thoſe Obje- ;- 
&ions that, are urg'd on either | 
fide; and there make my eſti- | 
mate- upon: the whole matter ; 

tho with a peculiar regard tothat 


opinion} that has a great advan- 


tage in point of poſitive rg | 
ns | 


ments; Becauſe, as. Arno 


obſerv'd , thoſe: are the proper 
Inducements to the: Aſſent of the . | 
Intelle: And then the Obje- 


Ctions may. well enough be fu- 


ſpe&ted to proceed from the ab- | 
firuſenature of privileg'd things, | 
and the over-great narrowneſs of 
the Rules. that men are wont to _ 
judge of all things by. For we : 
may have a ſufficiently clear | 

oof that a thing is,, whillt we | 

aVeno pane ery conception of 


its manner of exiſting .or opera- 


ting ;. our illative knowledge, if | 
you will allow me ſo toſpeak, be- | 


ing clearer, and extending fur- 
ther than our intuitlye or appre- 
henlwe knowledge. 

Lrnob. 
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Arnob. But even about things 
that we cannot ſufficiently under- 


;- ſtand, we may in ſome caſes exer- 


ciſe our Reaſon, in anſwering ob> 


| jections that are thought not ro be 


at all an{werable , becauſe they 
are not azreitly ſo. For we may 
ſometimes ſhew, by framing ina- 
nother caſe a like Argument, 
which, the Adverlary muſt con- 
feis, does not conclude well, thar 
neither does the Argument that 
contains his Objeftion conclude 
aright, | 
This I could exemplifie ( tho 
that may ſeem no ealie Task } bur 
that 1 fear I ſhould want time to 


propoſe Examples,. whoſe being 


very paradoxical would make 
them need much- proof; which 
you whol fear are quite tired al- 
ready, would want patience to 
hear. - Wherefore I ſhall rather 
recommend to you one Obſerva- 
tion, which I take to be 'of no 
ſmall moment aud uſe, when we 
contemplate things of the nature 
of thole we haye been G— 
of ; 
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of: and it is this, that&e muſt 
not expett to be able, as to privi- ©. 
leg'd things, and the Propoſiti- 
ons that may be fram'd about 
them, to reſolye all Difficulties, 
and. anſwer all ObjeQtions; ſince 
we can never direaly anſwer 
thoſe, which require for their ſo- 
lution a perfeCt comprehenſion of 
what is infinite + as a man cannot ! 
well an{wer the ObjeQions that 
may be made againſt the _ 
des, the DoQrine of Ecliples, 
that of the different Pheſes of the 
- Moon, and of the long days and 
nights of ſome months apiece, 
near the Poles, / not now to name- 
that more abſtruſe part of Aftro- 
nomy, the Theory of the Planets ) 
unleſs he-underftand the nature of 
the Sphere, and ſome other Prin- 
ciples of Coſmography. 


